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THE ARMY. 


A DESPATCH from Columbia, S. C., reports that a com- 
pany of the Eighteenth Infantry went to Unionville 
November 16, to re-enforce the garrison at that place. 
But few arrests have thus far been made in Union 
county, which has been latety included in the proclama- 
tions suspending the habeas corpus; but it is undertood 
that the work of capturing the Ku-Klux will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted during the coming week. The infantry 
was sent to guard the prisoners, and enable the cavalry 
to scour the country, as escorts for the marshal engaged 
in making the arrests. 








IN General Orders No. 69, headquarters Department 
of the Platte, Omaha, Nebraska, November 13, 1871, 
Brigadier-General C. C. Augur, says: “ The undersigned 
hereby relinquishes the command of the Department 
of the Platte, which by General Orders No. 66, current 
series, from the War Department, is temporarily merged 
in the Department of the Missouri. All official commu- 
nications, reports and returns required by existing or- 
ders and regulations, will henceforth be sent to the head- 
quarters Department of the Missouri, at Fort Leaven- 
worth. The undersigned cannot relinquish a command 
which he has exercised so agreeably to himself for the 
past five years, without expressing his thorough appre- 
ciation of the conduct and efficiency of his staff, and of 
the troops within his department during that time. In 
winter or summer, they have ever been ready and eager 
for whatever duty was required of them, and on all oc- 
casions have performed it thoroughly and satisfactorily. 
He leaves them with regret, and will always hold them 
in affectionate remembrance.” 

THE New York Board of Health has sought to obtain 
sanitary charge of the various Army posts about New 
York, but Secretary Belknap declines to surrender his 
control of the Army in any respect to an irresponsible 
municipal authority. To quiet the fears of the Board 
in regard to the spread of epidemic diseases, he has, 
however, requested Surgeon-General Barnes to address a 
letter to Surgeon Cuyler, U. S. Army, medical director 
Department of the East, to the following effect; “I 
desire to call your attention to the necessity which now 
exists for the greatest vigilance and attention to sanitary 
matters on the part of the medical officers stationed at 
the military posts in the vicinity of New York. You 
will please notify these medical officers to report 
promptly to your office any circumstances which, in 
their opinion, are unfavorable to the health of their re- 
spective commands, and especially which favor the trans- 
mission of contagious or epidemic disease from sources 

exterior to the post. Should such contagious diseases 
appear in the garrison, they should promptly report the 
fact to you, as well as the measures adopted or recom- 
mended to check the spread of the disease. With the 
facilities for quarantine and disinfection which exist at 
a military post, it is considered that if the officers do 
their duty there is but little chance for the spread of an 
epidemic among the troops. So long as cases of cholera, 
yellow fever, or other contagious diseases are reported at 
quarantine or in New York city, you will furnish this 
office with a daily report of the health of the post in 
New York harbor.” 





ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office for the week ending 
November 20, 1871. 


Tuesday, November 14. 

By direction of the President, the unexecuted portion 
of the sentence of a General Court-martial, promulgated 
in General Orders No. 68, of October 25, 1870, from 
headquarters Department of the South, directing that 
Lewis P. Wilson, Company F, Sixteenth Infantry, “ be 
dishonorably discharged the service of the United States 
with the loss of all pay and allowances now due or that 
may become due to him, except the just dues of the 
laundress ; to be drummed out of camp, and confined at 
hard labor for three years at Fort Pulaski, Georgia,” is 
hereby remitted, and he will be released from confine- 
ment upon the receipt of this order at the place where 
he may be confined. 

A board of examination having found Second Lieuten- 
ant Gustave Magnitsky, Fourteenth Infantry, “ incapa- 
citated for active service, and that said incapacity re- 
sults from wounds received in the line of duty,” the 
President directs that his name be placed upon the list 
of retired officers of that class in which the disability re- 











sults from long and faithful service, or from wounds 
or injury received in the line of duty, in conformity 
with sections 16 and 17 of the act of August 3, 1861. 

A board of examination having found Second Lieuten- 
ant Thomas B. Reed, Twenty-fourth Infantry, “ incapa- 
citated for active service, and that said incapacity arises 
from sickness contracted from exposure in the line of 
duty,” the President directs that his name be placed 
upon the list of retired officers of that class in which the 
disability results from long and faithful service, or from 
sickness or exposure in the line of duty,in conformity 
with sections 16 and 17 of the act of August 3, 1861. 

A board of examination having found Second Lieu- 
tenant Franklin Yeaton, Third Cavalry, “incapacitated 
for active service, in consequence of wounds received in 
action with Indians, December 26, 1869,” and that at the 
time of receiving said wounds he “‘was in command of 
Troop F, Third Cavalry,” the President directs that his 
name be placed on the list of retired officers of that class 
in which the disability results from long and faithful 
service, or fren wounds or injury received in the line of 
duty, in conformity with sections 16 and 17 of the act of 
August 3, 1861. In accordance with section 32 of the 
act of July 28, 1866, Lieutenant Yeaton is, by direction 
of the President, retired with the full rank of captain. 

Sergeant Robert E. Carr, Battery H, Third Artillery, 
having performed the duties assigned him in Special 
Orders No. 110, November 7, 1871, from headquarters 
Fort Pulaski, Georgia, will return to his station at Fort 
Pulaski without unnecessary delay. The Quartermas- 
ter’s Department will furnish the necessary transporta- 
tion and the Subsistence Department commutation of 
rations at the usual rates. 

The leave of absence granted Captain C. J. Dickey, 
Twenty-second Infantry, in Special Orders No. 219, Sep- 
tember 30, 1871, from headquarters Department of Da- 
kota, is hereby extended sixty days. 


Wednesday, November 15. 


On the recommendation of the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral Major Alexander J. Perry, quartermaster, is assigned, 
to duty at Omaha, Nebraska, and will assume charge of 
all business of the Quartermaster’s Department at that 
station, reporting by letter to the commanding general 
Department of the Missouri. 

The leave of absence granted Captain James W. Scully, 
assistant quartermaster, in Special Orders No. 361, Sep- 
tember 15, 1871, from this office, is hereby extended 
thirty days. 

So much of Special Orders No, 328, paragraph 3, 
August 23, 1871, from this office, as directs that Pri- 
vate Albion P. Babbitt, alias Morris Melville, Company 
D, Seventeenth Infantry, be discharged the service of the 
United States, is hereby revoked. 


Thursday, November 16. 


Commutation of rations at seventy-five cents per day 
will be allowed to Hospital Steward Samuel Hilton, U. 
8. Army, while on duty at Prescott, Arizona Territory, 
at which post he is now stationed. 

Sergeant Cornelius Huntington, Company H, Twelfth 
Infantry, having performed the duties assigned him in 
Special Orders No. 33, October 11, 1871, from headquar- 
ters Angel Island, California, will return to his station 
at Angel Island, with permission to delay ten days en 
route. The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish 
the necessary transportation and the Subsistence De- 
partment commutation of rations at the usual rates. 

Friday, November 17. 

On the recommendation of the Quartermaster-General, 
Captain John V. Furey, assistant quartermaster, is here- 
by relieved from duty in the Department of Dakota, and 
will report to the commanding general Military Division 
of the Pacific for assignment to duty, relieving Captain 
Charles W. Foster, assistant quartermaster. Upon being 
relieved by Captain Furey, Captain Foster will report by 
letter to the commanding general Military Division of 
the Missouri for assignment to duty. 

Leave of absence for three months is hereby granted 
Captain Hugh A. Theaker, Sixteenth Infantry. 

Captain George E. Alden, assistant quartermaster, 
will proceed to his home at Thomasville, Ga., and await 
further orders. 

Saturday, November 18. 

The extension of leave of absence granted Captain 
James G. C. Lee, assistant quartermaster, in Special Or- 
ders No. 170, October 23, 1871, from headquarters Mili- 
tary Division of the Pacific, is hereby further ex- 
tended ten days. 

Private Sidney D. Rice, Company L, Fifth Cavalry, 
now with his command, is hereby transferred to the Sec- 
ond Cavalry, which command he will proceed to join. 
The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the neces- 
sary transportation. 

Private William S. Rumsey, Light Battery B, Fourth 
Artillery, now with his command, will be discharged the 
service of the United States upon the receipt of this or- 
der at the place where he may be serving. 

Sergeant William Cunningham and Private Julian 
Zchammer, Battery E, Fourth Artillery, having per- 
formed the duty assigned them in Special Orders No. 
152, November 14, 1871, from headquarters Fort Mc- 
Henry, Maryland, will return to their station at Fort 
McHenry without unnecessary delay. The Quarter- 
master’s Department will furnish the necessary trans- 
portation. 

Second Lieutenant Patrick Fitzpatrick, Thirteenth In- 
fantry, will report in person to Major-General George G. 
Meade, president of the retiring board convened at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by Special Orders No. 201, May 28, 1871, 
from this office, for examination by the board. 


Recruit Thomas W. Kennedy, Mounted Service, U. 8. 





Army, now at Memphis, Tenn., having been appointed 
hospital steward U. 8. Army, will, on receipt of this or- 
der, proceed to Fort Brown, Texas, for duty at that post, 
reporting by letter upon his arrival there to the com- 
manding general Department of Texas. The Quarter- 
master’s Department will furnish the necessary trans- 
portation and the Subsistence Department commutation 
of rations at the usual rates. 


Monday, November 20. 


The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the fol- 
lowing-named men with transportation from the places 
set opposite their respective names to this city, to enable 
them to enter the Soldier’s Home, the cost of which will 
be refunded to the Quartermaster’s Department by the 
treasurer of the Soldier’s Home, District of Columbia: 
William Brown, formerly private of Company C, Thir- 
teenth Infantry, from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Jean 
H. Williner, formerly private of Company D, Sixteenth 
Infantry, from Dayton, Ohio. 

On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, As- 
sistant Surgeon Charles Mackin, Jr.,is hereby relieved 
from duty in the Department of the Platte, and will pro- 
ceed to Boston, Massachusetts, reporting by letter upon 
his arrival there to the Surgeon-General. 

Leave of absence for ninety days is ee A granted 
First Lieutenant James Joyes, Seventeenth Infantry. 

The telegraphic order of the 17th instant, from this 
office, to the superintendent Mounted Recruiting Ser- 
vice, revoking so much of paragraph 2, Special Orders 
No. 428, November 2, 1871, from this office, as directs 
one hundred recruits to be sent to the Eighth Cavalry, 
is hereby confirmed. 

The telegraphic order of the 18th instant, from this 
office, to the superintendent Mounted Recruiting Ser- 
vice, directing the assignment of all available recruits at 
St. Louis depot, Missouri, to the Fifth Cavalry, is hereby 
confirmed. The Quartermaster’s Department will fur- 
nish the necessary transportation. 








ARMY PERSONAL, 


First Lieutenant Theodore J. Wint, Fourth Cavalry, 
was detailed November 14, as judge-advocate of the Gen- 
eral Court-martial convened at the Cavalry Depot, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

AFTER the meeting of the Army of the Cumberland, 
General Hooker visited the Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, 
Ohio, where he was warmly welcomed, and made a speech 
to the veterans. 

GENERAL Gillmore, who is now in charge ofjthe works 
at Fort Wadsworth, is employing upward of 500 me- 
chanics and over 100 horses in the extensive additions 
now being made to the fort. 

HospitaL Steward Philip Newshafer, U. 8S. Army, 
now at Fort Lyon, C. T., was ordered November 15 to 
report at once to the commanding officer of that post 
for assignment to duty. 

Frast Lieutenant Charles G. Penney, Sixth Infaniry, 
was relieved from duty as member of the General Court- 
martial ordered to convene at Fort Wallace, Kansas, and 
First Lieutenant Stephen Baker, Sixth Infantry, detail- 
ed as member. : 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days, with permission to 
apply to ,the Adjutant-General of the Army, through 
headquarters Military Division of the Missouri, tor an 
extension of sixty days, was granted Captain M. Bry- 
ant, Sixth Infantry, November 15. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days, with permission to 
apply to the Adjutant-General of the Army, through 
headquarters Military Division of the Missouri, for an 
extension of sixty days, was granted Second Lieutenant 
D. Q. Rousseau, Fifth Infantry, November 11. 


LEAVE of absence for thirty days was granted First 
Lieutenant W. I. Reed, Seventh Infantry, by orders 
from headquarters, Department of Dakota, November 11, 
with permission to apply to the headquarters Military 
Division of the Missouri, for an extension of thirty days. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on Thursday, November 16. 
Detail for the court: Colonel N. A. Miles, Fifth Infant- 
ry; Captain W. M. Dunn, Jr., Second Artillery, aide-de- 
camp; Captain John Livers, military storekeeper of U. 
S. Army; Captain Wyllys Lyman, Fifth Infantry ; First 
Lieutenant William Mitchell, Third Infantry; First 
Lieutenant T. H. Logan, Fifth Infantry ; First Lieuten- 
ant E. H. Ruffner, Corps of Engineers ; Judge-Advocate, 
First Lieutenant Quintin Campbell, Firth Infantry. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Randall, Dakota Territary, November 22. Detail 
for the court: Lieutenant-Colonel E. S. Otis, Twenty- 
second Infantry ; Captain De W. OC. Poole, Twenty-sec- 
ond Infantry; First Lieutenant L. D. Adair, Twenty- 
second Infantry ; First Lieutenant M. E. Hogan, Twen- 
ty-second Infantry ; First Lieutenant L. E. Campbell, 
Twenty-second haters Second Lieutenant W. J. 
Campbell, Twenty-second Infantry; Second Lieutenant 
F. E. D.vies, Twenty-second Infantry; First Lieuten- 
ant T. H. Fisher, Twency-second Infantry, judge-advo- 
cate. 

CoLONEL W. H. Emory, in a General Order relin- 
quishing the command to Lieutenant Thomas Duncan, 
in pursuance of Division Order No. 6, paragraph 4, says: 
“Jn relinquishing the command of the regiment to tuke 
duty elsewhere, although it may be only temporary, the 
colonel avails himself of the opportunity to express his 
thanks to the officers and enlisted men of the regiment 








(and to his regimental adjutant and quartermaster for 
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their great efficiency in the field, and the orderly and 
soldierly manner in which the regiment has always per- 
formed its duties, and he predicts for the regiment, in its 
new field of operations, under its lieutenant-colonel, a ca- 
reer which will add to its good reputation for fighting 
and discipline.” 

LieuTenant W heeler’s Arizona exploring expedition 
has arrived at Prescott. The expedition will be dis- 
banded at Tucson. The topographical corps will return 
eastward by rail. 

Tu following officers reported at headquarters Mili- 
tary Division of the Pacific during the week ending No- 
vember 14, 1871: Major R. D. Clarke, paymaster U. 8. 
Army; Major J.J. Dana, quartermaster U.S. Army ; 
First Lieutenant Charles Bird, Twenty-third Infantry ; 
Captain P. Collins, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Tue following officers registered at the headquarters 
Cipetnens of the East during the sos week: Major 
Wi Hays, Fifth Artillery; Second Lieutenant 
Loyall gs Third Artillery ; First Lieutenant Os- 
ear Elting, Third Cavalry ; Major George Gibson, Fifth 
paneer § First Lieutenant E. B. Hills, Fifth Artillery; 
Second Lieutenant Frank L. Shoemaker Fourth Cavalry. 

MaJsor James J. Dana, quartermaster U.S. Army, is 
assigned to duty as chief quartermaster Department of 
Arizona. He will repair to the headquarters of that 
department and relieve Lieutenant Colonel Charles H. 
Tompkins, deputy quartermaster-general. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tompkins, on being relieved, will repair to San 
Francisco and report by letter to the Quartermaster- 
General. 


Tue Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin reports that Com- 
missioner Baker says, in reference to the accounts of 
Pension Agent Calhoun, at Philadelphia, that they show 
him to be short about $6,000. ‘This deficiency is attrib- 
uted to his ignorance of the system of keeping books. 
The deficit was originally $10,000, but Calhoun 'made 

$4,000, and will see that the Government does not 

ose the remaining $6,000. Owing to the loose manner 

in which Calhoun has kept his accounts, his resignation 
was asked for, tendered, and accepted. 














Four hundred and forty-five thousand and twenty 
dollars and five cents is announced by the Second -Audi- 
tor as the exact amount of the deficiency charged against 
Paymaster Hodge, now serving out his sentence for de- 
falcation in the Albany penitentiary. 








GENERAL George B. McClellan is announced as Pres- 
ident of an American company which is seeking the 
greater part of a capital of $5,000,000 in London. 








Tne President has appointed Francis A. Walker, late 


* chief of the Census Bureau,to be Commissioner of Indian 


Affuirs. 
MILITARY DIVISION -m AND DEPARTMENTS, 
1871. 








MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI. 


Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan commanding. Head- 
quarters : Chicago, Ill. 

a of Dakota- Major-General W. 8. Tancock com- 
manding. Headquurters: St. Paul, Minn. State of Minnesota 
and the Territories of Dakota and Montana. Com ies F,G,H 
and L, Second Cavalry; Seventh, Seventeenth, Twentieth, and 
Twenty-second Infantry. 

Department of the Missouri —Brigadier-General John Pope com- 
man -*% Headquarters: Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. States of 
Missouri, Kunsas, Llinois, Iowa, and Nebraska; Territories of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and W i Companies A, B, C, 
D. £, I, K. and M, Second, Third, Six'h, an] Eighth Cavalry; ‘Third, 
Fifth, 4, D, E, F, G, and I, Sixth; D, E, G, and I, Eighth, Ninth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Infantry. 

Department of Texas—Brigadier-General ©. C. Augur command- 
ing. Headquarters: San Antonio, Texas. State of ‘texas and the 
Indian Terr.tory. Fourth, Ninth, and Tenth Cavalry ; Companies 
Bb, O, H, and K, Sixth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twenty-fourth, and 
Twenty-tifth Infantry. 

MILITARY DIVISION OF THE SOUTH. 

Major-General H. W. Halleck commanding. Headquarters: 
Louisville, Ky. 

Department of the South —Brigadier-General A. H. Terry com- 
manding. Headquarters: Louisville, Ky. States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida (except the Gulf 

8 as far eastward as and embracing Fort Jefferson and Key 
est), Tennessee, and Kentucky. Seventh Cavalry ; Companies 
C, E. i, I, and K, Third, and A, C,D, G, H, K, and L, Fourth 
Artillery; Second, Fourth, Companies A, D, E, F, G, and K, 
Sixteenth and Eighteenth [ntantry. 

Department of the Gulf—Colonel W. H. Emory commanding. 
Headquarters: New Orleans, La. States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississipp’, and the Gulf posts as far eastward as and embracing 
Fort Jefferson and Key West, Florida. Companies B, D, ¥, G, L, 
and M, Third Artillery; Companies B, C, H, and I, Sixteenth and 
Nineteenth Infantry. 

MILITARY DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC. 

Major-General G. G. Meade commanding. Headquarters: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

x -— “ oh vg I $ 5 ye com- 
ing endquarters: New York City, N. Y. The New Eng- 
land States, States of New York (except the northern frontier 
west of Ogdensburg), New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
Companies A, B, C, and D, ® Engineer B :ttalion ; Companies B, 
C, D, E, G, H, I, K, and M, irst; Company K, Second ; Com 
A, Third ; Companies B, E, F, I, and M, Fourth and the Fifth 
Artillery ; Companies A, B, C, F', H, and K, Eighth Infantry. 

Department of the Lakes—Brigadier-General P. St. Geor 
Cooke commanding. Headquarters: Detroit, Mich. States of 
ss ee caenain, nd a and - northern frontier 
as far east as Ogdensburg, N. Jompanies A, F, and First 
Artillery ; First Infantry. ting ™ 

MILITARY DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC. 
an General J. M. Schofield commanding. Headquarters: 


neisco, Cal. 
Dep: nt of California—Brigadier-General E. O. C. Ord com- 
manding. Headquarters: Sau cisco, Cal. State of Nevada, 
and so much of California as lies north of a line from the north- 
west corner of Arizona Territory to Point Cqnception. Companies 
C, G, and K, First Cavalry; Companies A, B, D, F, G, H, and L, 
— Companies A, B, E, H, I, and K, Twelfth 
Department of the Columbia—B: meral E. R. 8. Can’ 
commanding. Headquarters: Portland, . State of Fens | 
and the Territories of Washington, Idaho, Alaska. Companies 
C, E, I, 





B, E, F, and 8, First Ca ; Com: » and M, Second 
Artillery ; Company Cc, T : and the Tecuty thing Infantry. 

t of Arizona—Lieutenant-Colonel Crook - 

Headq' : Prescott, tory. Territory 

of Arizona, and so much of California as lies south of a line from 

Ari, its and Me, Pat and the Bin Cavay Peompesies Ds 

and G, twelfth, and the Twenty-first Infantry.’ pepe 


“yomPey F, Engineer Battalion, is stationed at West Point, 
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ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


Tue fifth annual reunion of the Army of the Cum- 
berland wus held at the Opera-house, Detroit, Mich., on 
the 15th and 16th of November. Generals Sheridan, 
Meade, Hooker, Fairchilds, St. George Cooke, Poe, 
A. 8S. Williams, J. G. Parkhurst, Lenten. 9 and 
numerous heroes of the war were present, and a good 
time was enjoyed, as usual, The headquarters of the 
Army were at the Russell House, where the several in- 
dividuals and commands assembled about ten o’clock, 
and soon thereafter, headed by the band of the First In- 
fantry from Fort Wayne, marched in a body to the 
Opera-house, the officers of the society and invited 
guests taking seats upon the stage, while the members 
generally occupied the orchestra chairs. 

General Parkhurst called the meeting to order, and 
General Sheridan, as the oldest vice-president present, 
was called upon to preside in the absence of the presi- 
dent, General Rosecrans, who wrote from Egan Canon, 
Nevada, expressing his regret at not being able to be 
present. General A. S. Williams of Detroit delivered 
the address of welcome. General Hooker was then 
called out, and responded in the following characteristic 
remarks: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND COMRADES: On entering this 
hall, and seeing so many of my old companions of the 
war, I felt more like cheering than being cheered. I 
was with the Army of the Cumberland but a short time, 
but that time was very eventful to the republic and for 
the Army itself. Its records have been repeated to you 
to-day, and if they were surpassed by any Army of the 
republiv I did not know of that Army. It had at the 
head of it the ablest, the most just, and the most be- 
loved man I ever knew. I never shall know his equal. 
I never supposed a man of his merit could live. There 
is on record the name of but one man who was his equal. 
I need not name him to you. His is a character that we 
all may aim at and aspire to, but can never reach. Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas was nearer to it privately, offi- 
cially, and publicly than any man I ever knew. At the 
close of the Mexican war there were three young officers 
in the Army, who were foremost in the estimation of 
the Army and in the estimation of their comrades, who 
thought more of them and knew them better than any 
other men could. One of those was Don Carlos Buell. 
You have heard very much ofhim. If he had any su- 
perior among the young officers of the Army at the 
close of the Mexican warI did not know it. Another 
was General George H. Thomas. Another was Braxton 
Bragg, a classmate of mine, but unfortunately he gave 
his services to the wrong side. At the end of the re- 
bellion he did not appear so well as he did at the close 
of the Mexican war. I remember that old Zack Taylor 
said of him that he brought his battery into the field at 
Buena Vista just at the right time to save the battle— 
the highest praise that was ever awarded an officer of 
his rank (he being then a captain) on the battle-field. 
But I would include his name in a parenthesis—although 
he was a classmate of mine. I do not care for him. 
Without any great stress of imagination we can imagine 
General Thomas to be with usto-day. Here are his em- 
blems of autherity and power. e saw him in peril 


and out of peril; we saw him when it was no question | ro 


with him whether it was his duty to be at the front of 
the rank or the rear. He was always in the front of the 
Army, and he was always successful ; and the men who 
were in the rear rank were always unsuccessful. The 
general must identify himself with his troops in their 
peril, or they will never see anything of him. With 
McClellan it was different. You might have fastened a 
locomotive to him and you could not have drawn him to 
the front. I speak to you, gentlemen, of what I know. 
I want the country to know who their generals were, 
and who did the work, and not allow others to carry off 
the honors. They are welcome to them, however, if they 
can bear them—some of them cannot. I will conclude 
by saying that if there is any satisfaction in having done 
our duty in the war, it is in the knowledge of the kind 
reception given to us by our people at home. When our 
actions are affirmed as they are here, we receive more 
honor and credit than any of us deserve. We receive 
the credit of having saved the honor and integrity of 
the nation—the highest credit that can be bestowed on 
living men. We will do itagain if our armies are again 
brought into action. I hope they may never be; but if 
they should be, Ican only say that the Army of the 
Cumberland will respond. In the emphatic words of 
the bride-elect, we are “ ready, welcome and waiting.” 


Following Hooker, Generals Fairchild, T. J. Wood, 
Jeff C. Davis, Barnum, Stoughton, Dayton, Selfridge, 
Robinson, spoke briefly, in answer to the calls made 
_ them. Letters were read from President Grant, 

ice-President Colfax, Secretaries Belknap and Cress- 
well, General Sherman, Elliott, Buell, Brannan, Hayes, 
Noyes, Hon. Horace Greeley, and others, regretting 


} | their inability to be present. 


The committee on memorial reported the following 


ge | deaths during the year: Colonel M. C. Taylor, Fifteenth 


Kentucky Infantry; Colonel T. J. Harrison, Thirty- 
ninth Indiana Infantry; Captain John Carnshaw, as- 
sistant adjutant-gen ; Major H. C. Blackman, judge- 
advocate. 

The treasurer, General Fullerton, reported $2,508 on 
hand, and the committee on biography of General 
Thomas that the work (including a history of the Army 
of the Cumberland) was well advanced. The committee 
on portrait of General Thomas recommended the pur- 
chase, for $500, of a painting in the possession of S. 
W. Price, of Lexington, Ky., which recommendation 
was adopted. At the close of the business meeting, the 
annual oration was delivered by General H. A. Barnum 
of New York. After this General Meade, who was 
not present at the opening of the meeting, was called 
out, and responded briefly. After the adjournment, the 
members of the society marched in a body to the house 
of the Governor, whcre they were entertained. 

On the second day of the meeting a recommendation 
from General Hooker, chairman of the committee on a 
monument to General Thomas, was adopted, recommend- 





ing that the site of the proposed monument should be 
changed from the Central Park, New York, to Washing- 
ton. General Hooker said the Army of the Cumberland 
ought to raise the necessary funds, but if it could not, 
he would build the monument himself in the name of 
that army. 

The following were elected officers of the society: 

President—General W. 8. Rosecrans. 

Vice-Presidents—Lllinois, Lieutenant-General P. H. 
Sheridan; Ohio, General O. C. Maxwell; Indiana, Gen- 
eral William Grose; Kentucky, General Benjamin H. 
Bristow ; Tennessee, General G. P. Thurston; New York, 
General Joseph Hooker; Iowa, William Vandevern ; 
Michigan, General J. G. Parkhurst; New Jersey, General 
J. W. Mindell; Kansas, General John A. Martin; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Colonel Henry Stone; Minnesota, 
General J. W. Bishop; Pennsylvania, Colonel Norman 
M. Smith; Wisconsin, General John C. Starkweather ; 
Connecticut, Frank 8. Bond. 

Corresponding Secretary—Colonel John W. Steele. 

Treasurer—General J. 8. Fullerton. 

Dayton, Ohio, September 18 and 19, 1872, were 
adopted as the time and place of the next meeting, with 
General T. J. Wood as orator, and Colonel William 
McMichael as alternate. Resolutions were adopted rec- 
ommending Congress to deduct the time of a soldier’s 
service from the time he is obliged to occupy pre- 
empted land to secure a title to it under the homestead 
law; appointing u committee to report resolutions on 
the death of General Robert Anderson, which were sub- 
sequently adopted; requesting the chairman to appoint 
a committee of one from each State to receive sub- 
scriptions for the Thomas monument fund, and carrying 
to the credit of this fund all future payments for back 
dues, twenty per cent. of annual dues hereefter received, 
and twenty per cent. of the general fund of the society. 
Generals Davis, Price, Brooke, and Theodore F. Brown, 
and Captain H. M. Duffield, were appointed a committee 
to select a design for the monument. General T. J. 
Wood, General A. C. Maxwell, and Chaplain Earnshaw 
were appointed the local executive committee for the 
next meeting at Dayton, Ohio. 

At the banquet in the evening, with which the pro- 
ceedings closed, speeches in response to the usual toasts 
were made as follows: 

“The Union”—W. 8. Furay, Cincinnati Guzelte. 

“The President of the United States ””—General W. 
L. Stoughten. 

“The Army and Navy”—Brigadier-General P. St 
George Cooke, U.S. A. . 

“The Army of the Potomac ”—Major-General George 
G. Meade, U. S. A. 

“The Army of Tennessee and Georgia, and Sherman’s 
March to the Sea”-—General M. F. Force. 

“The Army of the Ohio "—General J. C. Lee. 

‘+ The Cavalry of the Armies”—Lieutenant-Genera. 
P. H. Sheridan, U. S. A. 

“ The State of Michigan and the Loyal States ”—Gov- 
ernor H. P. Baldwin. 

“ Battles of the Army of the Cumberland ”—Major- 
General T. J. Wood, U. 8. A. 

‘“* Heroes of the Rank and File ”—Sylvester Larned. 

“Our Disbanded Armies ”—Hon. George V. N. Loth- 


p- 
“The Loyal Women ”—General Heber Le Favour. 

A toast to “General Thomas and the Heroic Dead ” 
was drank in silence. 








Tae San Francisco Alta of Sunday, November 12, con- 
tains an account, in telegrams from Arizona, 11th inst., 
of the attack by Indians upon a stage in Arizona, and 
the murder of Mr. Fred. H. Loring, of Boston, and six 
other persons. It appears from this that the stage left 
Wickenberg early in the morning with seven passengers 
for San Bernardino. When ten miles out from Wicken- 
berg it was attacked by about thirty Apaches and Mo- 
javes. At the first fire the two passengers on the out- 
side of the coach, with the driver, John Letz, better 
known as Dutch John, were shot through the head 
and instantly killed. Inside the coach were five _ 
sengers; three of them were killed. Mr. William Kru- 
ger, of Prescott, and Miss Molly Sheppard were wounded, 
and escaped to the brush, Mr. Kruger defending him- 
self and Miss Sheppard with his six-shooter. The In- 
dians did not follow them. They succeeded in escaping 
and in reaching Wickenberg, though both were severely 
wounded. The following are the passengers killed: 
Fred. Shoholm, F. H. Loring, W. G. Solomon, P. M. 
Hammel, C. 8. Adams, and the driver, John Letz. The 
body of Adams was found fifty yards from the staga, 
scalped. The news was carried to Wickenberg by the 
driver of the buck board, who carried the mail to Wick- 
enberg. 

The following, received by mail, dated Wickenberg, 
Arizona, November 6, ascribes the assault to robbers in- 
stead of to the Idians: 

“The United States mail coach was attacked at 10 
o’clock yesterday morning by robbers, about nine miles 
from this place, on the road to California. They killed 
six men and wounded one man and woman, probably 
both fatally. They plundered the baggage and mails 
and killed one horse. All the passengers were either 
killed or wounded, and the news only reached here at 
midnight. Everything is excitement. Parties went 
out and brought in the bodies of the dead men, with the 
scattered mails and baggage. The wounded are here 
and cared for. I think Loring and Hammel were of 
Lieutenant Wheeler’s expedition. C.S. Adams was on 
his way to San Francisco, where his family are sick. 
The balance are mostly from Prescott. Parties star: in 
pursuit of the robbers this morning.” 








CHANGES OF STATIONS. 
Tue following is alist of the changes of stations of troops re- 
ported at the War Department since last report: 
Company B, Seventh Cavalry, from Unionville, 8. C., to Spar- 


tanburgh, 8. U., November 9. ? 
Company D, “wr agee Cavalry, from Columbia, 8. C., to Yorkville, 


8. C., 
Seventh Cavalry, from Columbia, 8. C., to Spartan: 





G. 
purge C., Noyember 4, 
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Company M, Seventh Cavalry, from Spartanbuigh, 8. C., to 
Unionville, 8. C.. November 7. 

Company A, Tenth Cavalry from Camp Supply, I. T., to Fort 
Sill, 1. T., October 26. : 

Company C., Tenth Cavalry, from Fort Sill, I. T., to Camp Sup- 
ply, I T., October 23. t 

Company C, Fourth Artillery, from Fort McHenry, Md., to 
Rutherfordton, N. C., October 23. 

Company D, Fourth Artillery, from Fort McHenrz, Md., to 
Raleigh, N. C., October 23. 

Company B, Sixth Infantry, from Fort Dodge, Kas., to Camp 
Supply, I. T., October 24. Joined. 

Company E, Sixth Infantry, from Camp Supply, I T., to Fort 
Dodge, Kas., November 5. Joined. 

Company K, Ninth Infantry, from Omaha Barracks, Neb., to 
Fort Fred. Steele, Wyo., November 9. Ordered. 

(Company I, Third Artillery, from Charleston, 8. C., to Spartan- 
burgh, 8. C., October 28. Joined. 


THE NAVY. 


VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


Tue U.S. steamer California, flag-ship of the Pacific 
squadron, sailed on Wednesday, November 22, from San 
Frencisco for Mexico. 


REVEREND J. B. Van Meter, of the Baltimore 
Methodist Episcopa! Conference, now stationed in 
Washington, has been appointed chaplain of the Naval 
Academy. 

A LETTER from Annapolis, November 20, to the Bal- 
timore American, says: “On Saturday at one o’clock six 
cadet midshipmen were expelied from the Naval Acade- 
my for hazing. The officers were ordered to appear in 
fatigue dress, and the battalion was drawn up, and the 
six delinquents placed in front of it, and the order ex- 
pelling them read. They all left the academy save one, 
who had an arm broken while exercising in the gymna- 
sium. Other midshipmen have been restricted to the 
academy grounds for the offence of hazing, and also have 
been debarred of all privileges. The dismissed cadets 
were all of the third class.” 


Tue following is given as a synopsis of the report of 
J. W. King, Chief of the Bureau of Engineering United 
States Navy: “ After detailing the condition of the ma- 
chinery of the vessels of the Navy, astatement follows 
of his tour through the dockyards, engineering works, 
and iron-ship-building yards of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Belgium. The extent and character of 
the principal establishments are given; also the British 
ships built and building, both commercial and naval. 
Special attention and considerable space are given to a 
new application of motive power, denominated compound 
machinery, recently introduced successfully into Euro- 
pean steamers. He states that all ocean steamers now 
building in Europe are having this kind of machinery 
placed on board, and many ships are having their ma- 
chinery altered on the new system. The power is ob- 
tained by half the fuel required by the old type of ma- 
chinery. He recommends that all vessels hereafter put 
afloat for the Navy te supplied with machinery .of the 
compound type, and that all marine engines stored in 
Navy-yards be disposed of by sale or otherwise. Some 
space is given to the necessity of properly training young 
men for the engineer corps. The system adopted by the 
British royal navy for educating cadets for the engi- 
neering branch is entered into fully. 


SECRETARY Robeson has issued the following order, 
dated Navy Department, November 16, 1871: 

The Secretary of the Navy learns with regret that the 
order from the department of the 14th of October, visit- 
ing upon certain cadet midshipmen at the Academy the 
proper punishment for the offences against good order 
and discipline, has failed to utterly remove the evil 
against which the order was directed. The superinten- 
dent of the Academy reports that the barbarous and un- 
gentlemanlike practice of “ hazing” has been renewed 
by certain members of the class which has just entered 
upon the second year at the Academy, and that not only 
the constant annoyance, but in some instances brutal 
treatment, to which certain of the newly entered cadets 
had been subjected still continues. These new vicla- 
tions of discipline and propriety have been thoroughly 
investigated by the superintendent, and they are found 
to have been of the most discreditable and law-defying 
character. In its previous order the department an- 
nounced its intention not to spare in exercise of author- 
ity nor omit any penalty necessary to eradicate this per- 
sistent and defiant folly and wrong. Youzg gentlemen 
elected to be educated for the public service at the pub- 
lic expense must realize that the continuance of the na- 
tional favor depends upon the spirit with which it is re- 
ceived, and that misconduct in their position, like mis- 
conduct in any other offices, deserves and will inevitably 
be followed by removal. The department therefore de- 
sires that the six cadet midshipmen who have been guil- 
ty of the offensive and scandalous conduct, tending to 
the destruction of good morals, two of whom in addition 
disgracetully broke their paroie, be dropped from the 
rolls of the Academy as unfit for the national service. 
Certain other cadet midshipmen who have been also 
guilty in this regard, though in a less degree, will be de- 
prived of all privileges during the academic year, as well 
as for the next annual leave. Certain others who have 
also offended against the regulations and order of the 
Academy in this regard will be deprived of all privileges 
during the academic year; and one, whose offence is of a 
minor character, will be deprived of all privileges for a 
period of three months. In conclusion let it be distinct- 
ly understood that the Academy will be purified of this 
disgraceful practice and the defiant spirit which now 
invokes its action by the dismissal, if necessary, of every 
cadet to the very last who refuses the fullest obedience 
to the regulations on this subject. 

GEORGE M. Roseson, Secretary of the Navy. 


THE arrangements for the ball to be given to the 
Grand Duke at the Brooklyn Navy-yard are now com- 
plete. The sail-loft of the equipment store-house has 
been fitted up. It is 200 feet long by 90 feet wide, with 
ceilings of ample height. The carriage-way is under 
the grand arch, and guests as they arrive will be con- 
ducted to an elevator and conveyed to the ball-room. 








Immediately underneath is a hall 68 by 70 feet, which 
has been arranged for promenading purposes. Julien’s 
band of 66 pieces has been engaged to furnish the music. 
Adjoining the ball-room is the drawing-room of the 
Grand Duke, 20 feet square. The fellowing are the 
Committees : 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Pay Director Chas. H. Eldredge, Chairman. 
Commander Ralph Chandler, Ass’nt Paym’r W. ©. McGowan, 
Medical In=pector Geo. Peck, - Lieut’nt E. T. Bradford, M. C., 
Naval Cons. B. F. Delano, Commander D. L, Braine, 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Broome, Chief Engineer Geo Sewell, 
Commander D. B. Harmony, Lieut.-Com. A. V. Reed, 
Lieut.-Com. John Weidman, Master E, W. Bridge, 
Chief-Engineer E. 8. De Luce, Paymaster J. H. Stevenson, 
Lieutenant Geo. W. De Long, First Ass’nt Eng’r E. A. Magee, 
Commanier H. A. Adams, Jr., Lieut.-Paymaster Ed. Foster, 
Lieutenant C. T. Arnold, Master F. A. Howes, 

COMMITTEE OF RECEPTION. 

. Captain George M. Ransom, Chairman. 
Commodore Henry Eagle, Commander D. B. Harmony, 
Med. Inspector A, A. Henderson, Chief Engineer D. B. Macomb, 
Commander John Watters, Commander '’hester Hatfield, 
Fleet Paymaster Ed. Foster, 
Commander D. L. Braine, 
Commander R. B. Lowry, 
Lieut.-Com. George W. Wood, 
Pay Director C. J. Emery, 


FLOOR COMMITTEE. 
Paymaster J. H. Stevenson, Chairman. 


Medical Inspector George Peck, Master George H. Church, 
Lieut.-Com. A. V. Reed, Lieut.-Commander G. W. Wood, 
Ist Ass. Eng’nr W, H. Heaton, Master E. W. Bridge, 
Lieut. J. D. Smyser, M. C., Lieut. Geo. W. DeLong, 
Lieut.-Com. E White, Master Theo. B. M. Mason, 
Midshipman W_ H. Slack, Ass. Paymaster W. C. McGowan, 
Lieutenant J. E. Craig. Ist Ass’t Engineer J. Sheriden, 
P. A. Paymaster A. W. Bacon, Lieut. 8. K. Allen, M C 
P, A. Surgeon W. 8. Bowen, Assistant Engineer D. Magruder, 
Master A. Marix, Lieutenant W. T. Burwell, 
Master Perrin Busbee, E. Kobert Benson, ©. C., 
Midshipman J. L. Hunsicker, Passed Surgeon D. McMurtrie, 
Midshipman F. L. Ludlow, Assistant Paymaster J. E. Cann, 
Lieutenant E. T. Bradford, M. C. 
HONORARY COMMITTEE. 

Admiral D. D. Porter, on behalf of United States Navy. 

Vice-Admiral S. C. Rowan, on behalf of officers of reception fleet. 
P.—-aaes M. Smith, on behalf of the officers on naval 
station. 


Commander W. E. Fitzhugh, 
Comnander M. Sicard, 
Lieut.-Com. F. R. Smith, 
Chief-Engineer W. W. W. Wood. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE. 
Rear-Admirals Walke and Godon. 
Commodores Strong, LeRoy, Eagle. and Livingston 
Lieutenant-' ‘olonel Broome. 
Pay Director Barry. 
Medical Director Henderson. 
Chief Engineer Wood. 
DECORATING COMMITTEE. 

Naval Constructor Delano. 

Assistant Naval Constructor Mintoyne. 

Chief-Engineer George Sewell. 

Chief-Engineer DeLuce. 

CommanderiR, Chandler. 

Lieutenant-Commander John Weidman. 

Captain Henry A. Bartlett, M.C.  . 

Assistant Paymaster M. Davey. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon W. S. Bowen. 

Lieutenant-Commander G. W. Wood. 

Lieutenant 8. K. Allen, M. C. 

Captain G. M. Ransom. 

Lieutenant M. B. Field. 

Lieutenant F. W. Randolph. 

Commander D. L. Braine. 

Commander John Watters. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes us from the United States 
steamer Shenandoah, off Villa Franca, November 5, as 
follows: 

Herewith I send you the original, and the translation, 

of the article concerning the funeral obsequies of the late 
General Robert Anderson, U. 8. Army, clipped from J/ 
Pensiero di Nizza of 31st ultimo. 
An occasion like the interment of this distinguished 
officer, eliciting alike, on the part of Americans, great 
sorrow and respect, demanded that all the countrymen 
of the deceased who could do so, should attend t» pay a 
final tribute to his memory and worth. Accordingly, 
Rear-Admiral Boggs, U. 8S. Navy, commanding Euro- 
pean fleet, issued an order to that effect. 

The arrangements for the military part of the cortege 
were under the direction of Lieutenant-Commander Ed- 
ward Terry, U. 8. Navy, commanding U.S. steamer 
Saco. The order of parade was as follows: 

Band from the U. S. steamer Shenandoah. 
Drum corps. 

Two companies U. 8. Marines, marching twelve front, with re- 
versed arms, under the command of Captain William S. Muse, and 
Lieutenant A. C. Kelton, U.S, Marine Corps. 

The corpse under the charge of midshipman Woods, supported 
on either side by the following-named American naval officers : 
Hearse 
borne | Ch. Eng’r 8. L. P. Ayres 

v Surgeon Albert C. Gorgas 
Captain Andrew Bryson. 


Paymaster W. W. Woodhull 
Paymaster Arthur Burtis Ameri- 
Captain Clark H. Wells can sail- 

| ors. | 

It was a wish of the widow of the deceased, that the body should 
be borne on the shoulders of men in the service of the country for 
which he had battled so bravely: and in accordance with that wish 
it was so done. 

Carriages containing Mrs. Anderson, the relict of the deceased, 
the immediate family and friends, and Mrs. Vesey. the U. 8. consul 
at Nice, France. 

Lieutenant-Commander William M. Folger, U. 8. Navy, aid to 
admiral; Officers of the United States Navy, as follows: Chaplain 
George W. Dorrance; Lieutenant-Commanders Francis J. Higgin- 
son, William C. Wise, Thomas Nelson ; Surgeon Theoron Wolver- 
ton; Chief Engineer John Q. A. Ziegler; Lieutenants Charles H. 
Black; Louis A. Kingsley, William T. Buck, Frederick W. Crocker; 
Masters Allen G. Paul, Edward M. Day; Assistant Surgeon Andrew 
M. Moore; First Assistant Engineers Robert L. Harris, Peter A. 
Rearick; Ensign William H. Turner; Midshipmen Henry W. 
Schaefer, Alexander MoCrackin, John P. J. Augur, and others. 

Distinguished French officers from all the regiments quartered 
at Nice, and from the navalservice Prefects and others. 

American and French citizens, 


The corpse was placed temporarily in a receiving- 
vault in the English Episcopal church at Nice, the fu- 
neral service being pronounced by Rev. Mr. Childers, the 
rector. The remains, by order of Rear-Admiral Charles 
8. Boggs, U. 8S. Navy, will be placed on board the U. 8S. 
steamer Guerriere, to be carried to the United States for 
final interment. 

The appearance of a funeral of this character march- 
ing through the streets of Nice, unaccompanied by the 
usual glitter and pomp incident to the burial of great per- 
sonages in Europe, was a typical illustration of the differ- 
ence between republicanism and monarchy; though in 
point of soldierly appearance and military bearing there 
was no loss by comparison. The marines made a fine 





martial appearance and evinced thorough discipline and 


a 


constant drill in their precision of movement and accu- 
racy of their evolution. » 

(From “1 Pensiero di Nizza ” of Tuesday, October 31, 1871.) 

“The noble simplicity of the funeral of Mr. Anderson, 
the American general, which took place last Saturday, 
must furnish a valuable lesson to us. Fife and drum 
preceded the mourning concourse, because these two 
warlike musical instruments were the ones which mar- 
shalled Americans to victory or death in their long 
struggle with the English, to drive them from their 
country and establish their independence. There was 
no funeral drapery around the coffin, because the Ameri- 
cans do not consider death as a calamity, but as a law of 
nature, as the repose of life, just as night is the repose of 
day. There was no hearse, because ericans desire 
their remains to be borne tothe grave by their own 
countrymen. There were no torches lighted, because 
Americans consider this ceremony as a pure matter of 
business. The great light of day is enough for them, 
as they consider it the emblem of the soul’s life after 
death. The coffin was covered with their national flag, 
because Americans who were proud to honor it in their 
lifetime have the privilege] to envelop themselves in it 
when carried to the grave. Noble flag! whose stars 
represent so many republics, which will hereafter be the 
honor of humanity! whose eagle is not represented as 
pluming its moulting wings, but whose eyes are fixed 
on the sun, whose wings are spread, y to start to 
the highest region of p and prosperity! There 
was no display of ribbons, decorations, or medals of hon- 
or, because Americans live and die for their country, 
not for showy distinctions, but as a matter of duty; they 
know no other distinction save virtue and patriotism. 
The uniform of officers and soldiers was simple and dec- 
orous; their silent and grave bearing exhibited their re- 
spect and regret for the honored dead and his family. 
Their mourning was not affected, and one might see that 
sorrow was in their hearts. They were true citizens, ac- 
companying to his eternal abode their worthy fellow- 
countryman, General Anderson. Spectators were pene- 
trated with a feeling of religious sympathy. What a 
contrast between this funeral and those of great Euro- 
pean personages who have died at Nice! Immense pro- 
cessions were then composed almost of hirelings, people 
obliged to assist! Those who have attended the funeral 
of General Anderson will not readily have the remem- 
brance of that ceremony effaced from their memories.” 








NAVY GAZETTE. ’ 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 
ORDERED. 


Novemser 15.—Lieutenant-Commander Wm. H. Emory, to the 
gunnery practice ship Constellation. 
NoveMBER 16.—Surgeon G. H. Cook and Assistant Surgeon 
Charles K. Yancey, to the gunnery practice ship Constellation. 
Carpenter Ebenezer Thompson, to the Navy-yard, Norfolk, Va. 
NovemBer 17.—Gunner Thomas R. Wilson, to the Navy-yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
November 20.—Assistant Surgeon Clarence E. Black, to the 
Naval Hospital, Navy-yard, Mare Island, Cal. 


DETACHED. 


NovemBEn 15.—Lieutenant-Commander Wm. R. Bridgman, from 
pow Fane ag Academy, and ordered to the gunnery practice ship Con- 
stellation. ' 

Lieutenant-Commander Charles J. Barclay, from the Resace, 
with permission to return to the United States. ~ . 

Master John A. Rodgers, from the Wipsic, and ordered to torpedo 
~- un January 3. 

Chaplain Donald McLaren, from the Naval Academy, and or- 
dered to the Navy-yard, New York. 

Novemser 16.—Surgeon A. A. Soiing, Be the Constellation, 
and ordered to the Naval Station, League Island, Pa. x5 

Surgeon T. J. Turner, from the Juniata, and ordered to return to 
Peurpoon O. 3, Cleborne, from the Naval Station, Lesiue Telant 

urgeon C. J. Cleborne, from the Nava on, ’ 
Pa., and ordered to the Juniata, European Fieet. 

Novempsr 17.—Commander A. A. Semmes, from the eommand 
of the Portsmouth. ‘ 

Lieutenant-Commander H. H. Gorringe, C. F. Goodrich, and 
oy eg Gerry ae ee ne 
Craig, Surgeon A. 8, rly, Assis jurgeon P. A. - 
swain Wm. A. Couper, an ailmaker Henry W. Frankland, from 
the Portsmonth, and placed on waiting orders. 

Masters Charles P. Shaw and John W: Hagerman, from the 
Portsmouth, and ordered to examination for promotion. .. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster A. W. Bacon, from the Portsmouth, 
and ordered to settle accounts. 

Gunner E. J. Beacham, from the Portsmouth, and ordered to the 
Naval Magazine at Chelsea, Mass. = om 4 

Gunner A. F. Thompson, from the Navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. 
H., and ordered to the ee Washington, D. C. 

Sailmaker Gilbert D. y, from the Saranac, and placed on 
waiting orders. pg 

Novemser 18.—Carpenter Wm. F. Gray, from the Ossipec, and 
placed on sick leave. . 

NoveMBER 20.—Lieutenant-Commander A. Hopkins, from the 
command of the Cyane, and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieutenant Benjamin Long Edes, from the South Atlantic Fleet, 
with permission to return to the United States. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon E. C. Ver Meulen, from the Warra- 
gansett, and ordered to the store ship Onward. ‘ . 

Passed Assistant Surgeon George R. Brush, from the store ship 
Onward, and ordered to return home. 

Paseed Assistant Surgeon Wm. J. Simon, from the Nipsic, and 
placed on waiting orders. . 

Assistant Su no H C. Eckstein, from the Naval Hospital, Na- 
vy-yard, Mare Island, Cal., and ordered to the Jarwqun. 

Assistant Surgeon James M. Scott, from the Naval Hospital, New 
York, and ordered to the “oo 

Assistant Surgeon J. A. Hawke, from the Ossipee, and placed on 
waiting orders. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Geo, W. Brown, from the Navy- 
yard, Washington, D. C., and ordered to the Ashuelot, Asiatic Fleet. 
= meagre 1.—Captain John I. from the command of the 

rooklyn, and placed on waiting orders. . 

Master F. W. Nichols, from the Jroquois, and ordered to the 

orcester. , 





APPOINTED. 


Novemnenr 21.—8. Augustus Brown of North Carolina, an assist- 
ant surgeon in the Navy. 
—_—_———— 


LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery fur the week ending 
November 18 : 

James Marshall, captain of foretop, October 12, U.S. steamer 


ntasket, at Cape Haytien. 
NG roderick E. Briggs, landsman, October 27, Naval Hospital, Mare 


Island, Cal, 
a. Ee ake al, Ne oma " : 
November 1, Nav: 08 ew Yor! 
em Suit, seaman, November 10, U. 8. steamer Porismouth, at 
ew XOorF. 





Robert McCool, ordinary seaman, October U. 8. steamer 
Saranac, Mare Isiand, Cale. m 


———— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


INFANTRY, CAVALRY, AND ORDNANCE. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sm: At the risk of being rebuked for presumption by 
officers of both Artillery and Ordnance, but in carrying 
out in full the ideas recently advanced by many mem- 
bers of the former arm of the service in your columns, I 

leave to submit the two following additional clauses 
to the bill proposed by “ Artillerist” for the reorganiza- 
tion of Ordnance and Artillery, so as to include Cavalry 
and Infantry, in so far as they are affected by the present 
Ordnance Department. 

There are six clauses in the bill &s proposed by “ Ar- 
tillerist.” I beg leave to add: 

7. For the fabrication of arms and equipments for in- 
fantry use, for the fabrication of arms and horse equip- 


In .the Quartermaster’s Department there isa field 
ofocitve about every 1 1-6 of all other ranks. 

The Adjutant-General’s Department, the Inspector- 
General’s Department, the Pay Department, and the 
Judge-Advocate’s Department are composed entirely of 
field officers. The dignity and importance of the func- 
tions exercised by them, it is supposed, would entirely 
overwhelm so junior a rank as that of captain—although 
before the war it was by far the most common rank in 
the staff. 

The proportion of field officers to those of all other 
ranks in the cavairy is 1 to 7 3-5, in the artillery it is 1 
to 10 1-5, and in the infantry it is 1 to 10 2-3. 

The disparity in rank between the staff corps and the 
line is made very evident by this form of statement’ 
How it can be reconciled with any notions of justice or 
right is beyond our comprehension. If any of our 
brethren of the staff understand it or can account for it, 
we trust they will make the knowledge known without 


ments for cavalry and artillery use, other than guns, delay 


caissons, and cannon ammunition, and for the inspection 
and testing of such, where made by private parties on 
contract, captains and field officers of ordnance shall be 
appointed by selection from the infantry and cavalry 
arms of the service, in the same manner as provided in 
sections 4 and 5 for the officers of the artillery arm ; that 
is to say, by competitive examination ; provided, that no 
cavalry or infantry officer shall be eligible for such com- 

tition if he has not served at ieast three years in the 
feld or on frontier duty other than garrison duty: ex- 
“s That in case a material improvement in cavalry or 
infantry equipments or arms shall be invented by any 
officer of those arms, and found to be of practical 
value in the field after fair trial,the inventor shall be 
eligible for promotion into the ordnance without such 
service in the field, and, if found fit, shall be detailed to 
superintend the construction of his invention, if it is of 
sufficient magnitude to demand the detail. 

My reasons for the above appear on the face of the 
clauses. If the artillery have reason to complain of the 
ordnance for want of practicality, the other arms of the 
service have no less reason to complain of poor equip- 
ments, especially in the matter of saddles, bridles, belts, 
eartouch pouches, and knapsacks. To improve these, 
the experience of officers who have marched and fought 
with troops is now entirely unavailable. Red tape ties 
up the door of the Ordnance Department, and the poor 
soldier keeps on with the antiquated and inconvenient 
equipments of forty years ago, becuuse most ordnance 
ofticers know nothing of what is wanted in the field, nev- 
er having been there. 

By restricting the applicants for ordnance positions to 
officers who have served for a certain period, we shall be 
enabled to keep out the smart, theoretical, schoolboy ele- 
ment that has reduced the Ordnance Department to its 

resent low ebb, in the person of its recently graduated 
ieutenants, and avail ourselves of the teachings of ex- 
perience. The sections are submitted for discussion, the 
writer believing that all three arms of the service have 
their rights in a reorganization of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. VOLUNTEER CAVALRYMAN. 








ARMY REORGANIZATION, 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Srr: Within the last years there has been a constant 
reduction going on in the line of the Army, and its pres- 
ent numerical strength is not much more than two-thirds 
of what it was on the basis established in 1866. 

The law passed at that time, increased the staff corps 
in varying proportions to the general increase, and all 
subsequent legislation has left their expanded organ- 
izations intact. When the line was reduced, promotion 
in the staff was “suspended until otherwise regulated 
by law.” These huge organizations still remain, and we 
suppose that the gentlemen of the staff repose upon the 
consoling thought that the existing bar is but a tempor- 
ary suspension, and that upon its being removed the ac- 
cumulated rank and pay that will pour in upon them 
will be an ample recompense for the tax that has been 
for some time imposed upon their patience. The yoke 
has been borne with becoming submission by all inter- 
ested until recently, when the ordnance appeared upon 
the scene, and had the bar removed as far as one of their 
number was concerned. He was promoted to date be- 
yond the law even, and we suppose his promotion 
carried with it all the corresponding pay and emol- 
uments. 

This case, solitary and alone, was easily worked 
through Congress, and we suppose was regarded as a test 
one. Except upon the supposition that the lucky reci- 
pient was regarded as the “ bell wether” for the whole 
flock, we cannot imagine why they made no effort to ob- 
tain what as fairly belonged to them as did to him. 

That the staff corps are disproportionately large for 
the rest of the Army, we believe is patent to all who do 
not belong to one of the organizations. This is equally 
true whether aggregate numbers or rank is considered. 
Take for instance the ordnance. 

In 1861 its organization consisted of one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, four majors, and thirty-two of other 


In 1864, when the war was at its height and we had 
over a million men in the field, it consisted of one briga- 
dier-general, two colonels, three lieutenant-colonels, 
six majors, and fifty-two of other ranks. 

In 1871, with profound peace and a maximum Army 
of but 30,000 men, the ordnance consists of one briga- 
dier-general, three colonels, four leutenant-colonels, ten 
majors, and forty-six of other ranks. It will be observed 
that the aggregate number of officers is no larger than 
it was in 1564, but that the aggregate rank has been in- 
creased by one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, and four 


majors. 
There is a field officer of ordnance to every 2 5-9 of 
outhece is field officer of abo 3-5 
a of engineers to about every 1 : 
of all other ranks. 
In the Subsisterice Department there is a field 


- officer to about every 1 1-4 of all other ranks. 





The line has not forgotten that they have passed 
through a crucible yclept by some the “ Benaiaetensl.” 
that was supposed to designate the incompetent and 
worthless among its numbers. It was regarded at the 
time as an invidious distinction to confine its operations 
to the line, and subsequent events have shown that some 
of the staff departments would not have suffered if some 
of their number had been set upon in the “‘ Benzine 
crucible.” 

Let us have some levelling up legislation in the Army. 
The line demands it, and sooner or later will have it. 

JUSTICE. 








ARTILLERY AND ORDNANCE REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Sir: The bill presented in the JOURNAL, for the bet- 
ter organization of the artillery and ordnance, might be 
acceptable if nothing better could be obtained; and if 
we may judge from the remarks that accompany it, we 
believe it was prepared more in accordance with what 
the author thought might be obtained, than what he 
considered desirable. 

In reference to the question of organization, funda- 
mental principles must be established and adhered to re- 
ligiously. The first question to be decided is, whether 
the present organization, founded upon a division of 
theory from practice, is a natural and proper one. If it 
is, the more separate and distinct the personnel of the 
two branches is made, the nearer will they approach 
what should be, and so much greater will be the effi- 
ciency developed. If itis not, then let the distinction be 
obliterated entirely. But little good could obtain from 
any scheme that recognized, even in a partial degree, a 
principle acknowledged to be wrong. 

We are the only nation in the world that recognize 
and impose the difference spoken of, upon the ser- 
vice; and it is held that the relative state of efficiency, 
knowledge, and advancement, between our own service, 
and that of other nations, shows powerfully and plainly 
that we have no superiority with which to bolster up our 
organization. 

Another objectionable feature in the proposed bill is, 
the perpetuation of the regimental organization, where- 
by we have five different sources of authority, five dif- 
ferent standards of efficiency and discipline, and five dif- 
ferent sources of supply for the new-born Ordnance De- 
partment. Any measure of reform for the artillery, 
that does not do away with this incubus, that has stran- 
gled and suppressed advancement in it since the day of 
its birth, will fail to achieve any permanently good re- 
sults. For the purpose of obtaining the views of others, 
we present the following suggestions of a scheme that 
would meet with our individual approval. 

1. Abolish the regimental organization of the artillery 
and reduce the number of batteries to fifty, establishing 
an aggregate of one hundred enlisted men for cach bat- 
tery. 

2. Abolish the separate organization of the ordnance 
department. 

3. Reduce the aggregate commissioned strength of ar- 
tillery and ordnance officers to two-thirds of what it now 
is in each rank. 

4. Provide for a chief of artillery, who, under the 
commander of the Army, shall be charged with the dis- 
cipline and instruction of the artille ry, the manufacture, 
purchase, and supply of all ordnance and ordnance 
stores for the use of the Army, and the detail of a proper 
number of officers of artillery upon the duty of manu- 
facture and supply. 

5. Dispose by sale or otherwise of all arsenals except 
the following : ~ 5 amy and Watertown, Mass., Troy, 
N. Y., Frankford, Pa., or Washington, D. C., Rock Is- 
land, Ill., and Benicia, Cal. 

6. Assemble a board of three general officers who shall 
examine and recommend for discharge a sufficient num- 
ber of officers of artillery or ordnance, to reduce the 
number of artillery officers to the limit prescribed by 
proposition 3, Suggestive lists, including all ranks, to 
be submitted to the board by the General of the Army, 
and recommendations to be based upon the comparative 
results of examination into the mental, physical, profes- 
sional, and moral qualities of said officers, the action of 
the board to be final. 

7. Provide that promotion exvepting in the case of the 
chief, shall be by seniority ; except that all officers be- 
fore promotion or appoiutment shall pass a satisfactory 
examination before a board composed of their seniors, or 
be suspended from promotion for one year when a fail- 
ure to pass before another board, two of which shall be 
different officers from the first one, shall cause him or 
them to be dropped from the rolls of the Army. 

We believe it will be generally acknowledged that the 
battery is the proper unit for artillery organization, and 
that it would be better for the service to have a smaller 
number of batteries with an increased strength. 

With the present facilities for communication we hold 
that a large number of smali arsenals is much more expen- 
sive and much less efficient and manageable than a small 
number of large ones. The number of ordnance officers 


has been acknowledged too great by one of their own 
number; much more would this be the case when the 
number of arsenals is reduced. 

That the proposed reduction in commissioned strength 
could be made without detriment to the efficiency of the 
service we believe would also be acknowledged in an 
honest opinion. The method of selecting those to be 
gotten rid of, is analogous to that adopted when the line 
of the Army was reduced a yearago. It is no better or 
worse than it was then, and is probably open to as few 
objections as any plan that could be devised. This, as 
well as the machinery necessary to perfect this scheme, 
could be easily modified, should the leading features re- 
ceive sufficient approval among the artillery of the 
Army. The author is not wedded to this or any plan; 
he ia willing to modify his views to suit those of a ma- 
jority. ONWARD. 








A SINGULAR PEOPLE. 
Tothe Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: The writer offers the following, the result of per- 
sonal observations of the manners and customs of the 
Zuni Indians during a visit of some days to their 
pueblo : 

Situated near the northwestern boundary of New Mexi- 
co, these Indians possess characteristics that widely dis- 
tinguish them from all neighboring tribes. The Moquis, 
to the north of them, live in similar pueblos, but are far 
behind the Zunis in civilization. 

The ruins and fragments of pottery scattered over Ari- 
zona and New Mexico would seem to indicate that a 
people formerly existed in those territories who united 
to build pueblos to protect themselves and herds from 
more warlike tribes. Extensive ruins, or, as sometimes 
styled, the “Casas de Montezuma,” only now remain of 
them, unless the Zunis are their descendants. For some 
miles before reaching these villages one passes by corn- 
fields and peach orchards—everything indicating the 
prevence of a farming people. The longer diameter of 
the valley of the pueblo lies in a northeasterly course. 
The Dos Cabezas, two high mountains forming land- 
marks to the northwest. The pueblo itself has its site 
on an abrupt elevation, about fifty feet above the plain, 
and at a distance of from three to five miles from the 
mountains surrounding the valley. The principal vil- 
lage dates back only from about one hundred and fifty 
years, the time when, according to Zuni traditions, the 
ancient pueblo was abandoned on account of a plague. 
A few miles to the southwest of the valley is a collection 
of stone and adobe houses, now deserted. 

Beyond doubt the present village was built as a re- 
fuge from the attacks of a much-dreaded enemy, pos- 
sibly from the Navajos or Apaches. The pueblo is com- 
pactly laid out, with rectangular buildings from one to 
four stories high. All the families live separately, but 
the houses open into each other, forming in fact a vast 
fort. The one-story buildings are the outer ones, rising 
from these up to two, three, and four stories high. Each 
house is provided with a ladder to its roof, and it was told 
that until a dozen years since side-doors were unknown, 
and that all egress was from the roofs; then, by simply 
drawing up the ladders, the whole village was made im- 
pregnable to Indian attacks. In the place of windows loop- 
holes had been cut about twelve inches by twenty in di- 
mensions. At the time of the writer’s visit both com- 
mon window-panes and isinglass were fitted in these to 
light the rooms. Isinglass in large quantities is found 
in the mountains, and makes a very fair substitute for 
window-glass. 

For building materials adobes, stone, and a kind of 
concrete were used in the walls, with well-dressed flag- 
stones for the floors. Allowing about twelve feet for 
the height of each story, many of the buildings would 
not be far from fifty feet high. The whole town covers 
a space of some twenty-five acres. Inside the village is 
a large church, the work of the Jesuits. It is of a com- 
paratively recent date, with some architectural preten- 
sions, but now fast going to ruin. 

The ‘material in it was adobe and stone, with pine 
beams and columns of extraordinary size that must have 
been brought a long distance. Around the base of the 
hill the village stands on are the cattle corrals, with a 
great number of smaljl gardens, separated from each 
other by mud walls, and planted with vegetables, and 
as nurseries for young peach-trees. 

A small stream from a mountain spring runs at the 
foot of the hill, but its water is so strongly impregnated 
with alkalies that it is sickening in taste to strangers. 
The water used in the village is carried up by the wo- 
men in “ penajos,” which they balance on their heads. 
Our party on their arrival at the pueblo were invited in, 
the horses put in corrals, and an assurance given that 
“ ga-ca-te” would be fed them. It is fuir to say that an 
offer of liberal payment for all supplies had been first 
made by us. 

A large room with a stone [floor was assigned us for 
quarters, and making ourselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible, every one sought an opportunity to study the man- 
ners and traditions of our Indian friends. 

Compared with the Apaches, the Zunis are under- 
sized and of light complexion, particularly the women. 
In neatness and cleanliness they are remarkable. 

The ordinary dress of the men comprised a buckskin 
moccasin, more neatly made than usual, legs bare to the 
calf, with short trowsers, and a kind of hunting-shirt 
belted around the waist. The two last articles of dress 
were of cotton cloth. The hair, very long and abun- 
dant, is with men parted in the middle, and with the 
back hair done up in a bunch at the back of the head. 
Nearly all wore earings of a blue stone, or species of 
turquoise, to which the Zunis attach great virtues. The 
women were bare-footed, with a short black woolen 
skirt, and wearing a woollen blanket around the lett 
shoulder, leaving the right breast exposed. All the 
females, reversing the customs of white people, cut their 
hair short, parting it on the side. Those females that 
were observed passing out of doors, or in the fields car- 
rying water, wore a blanket muffled about the face, con- 





cealing all but the eyes. 
Amongjthe Zunis were several families of Albinos, 
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whose white hair, pinkish eyes, and fair skins, strangely 
contrasted with their dark associates. 

The Albinos were apparently on good terms with the 
others, but they are said not to be permitted to marry 
except among themselves. The Zuni language is little 
understood, but many of them have acquired a smatter- 
ing of “ Greaser Spanish,” and through that medium 
some conversation could be carried on with them. The 
history of the Albinos is involved in obscurity in spite 
of many learned theories. 

What little could be learned of their system of govern- 
ment was in effect this: An executive, the Gobernador, 
with his lieutenant or alcalde, assisted by a council of 
Caciques of seven members, directed the affairs of the 
community. Each Cacique, with his family, relatives, 
and friends, formed a company, whose captain he was. 
All difficulties and quarrels were adjusted by the Cacique 
of the company, or referred to the council of Caciques, 
and that decision carried into effect by the Gobernador. 
It was the duty of the Gobernador to determine in time 
of scanty crops what should be sold and what should be 
stored up. In time of war he was the general. 

The pueblo is self-sustaining, the Zunis raising corn, 
fruit, and vegetables; and herding in the mountain 
pastures horses, cattle, and many sheep. The latter 
furnish clothing, blankets, and food. They prepare the 
wool for spinning, and every house has its hand-loom for 
weaving. {Their woollen scarfs and brilliantly colored 
blankets attest a knowledge of dye-stuffs. Widely differ- 
ent from other Indian tribes, who invariably make the 
women do all the work, the Zunis regard them more as 
equals. This isin proof of the assertion that the progress 
of civilization requires among its first steps the improve- 
ment of the condition and the education of the females. 
The field work is done by men; while the lighter duties 
of preparing food, spinning, and weaving fall to the 
women. Their cornfields are at almost all distances 
from the principal village up to thirty miles, wherever 
water can be obtained for irrigation. Near the larger 
cornfields are always found some stone houses for refuge 
in case of an attack from hungry Apaches or Navajos. 
Their herds of cattle are great temptations to their 
marauding neighbors. 

The religious views of the Zunis are obscure. Some 
idea of the forms of the Roman Catholic Church remain 
yet from the teachings of the Jesuits. To this are 
added Indian superstitions, and traces of the religion of 
the Montezumas. The sun and birds’ feathers receive 
more of their attention than anything else. Colored 
feathers of birds command a high price; and a Zuni In- 
dian will give dollars and horses to obtain the crimson 
and yellow feathers of the birds of the southern coast. 
They pray devoutly morning and evening, and always 
before undertaking any considerable work. The Zuni 
Indian takes a bunch of feathers, holds them before him, 
and occupies himself with silent prayer, according to what 
he desires. After this he blows the feathers in the direc- 
tion of his journey or his cornfields, if he wishes rain, 
and believes that in nine cases out of ten his prayers will 
be answered. The adoration of the sun is doubtless a 
relic of his Mexican or Aztec ancestry. If praying with 
feathers fails to bring the desired rain, they have a cus- 
tom of bringing up a little of the sacred water of a lake 
near the Colorado to sprinkle on the ground, and, in 
their belief, rain must fall within a few days. Polyga- 
my is not their practice, although the Navajos and 
Apaches have from one to three wives. 

To obtain the hand of a Zuni belle, the man, after 
making his selection and sending her word, goes through 
a rigorous fast and goes off t>,the mountains. If the 
woman follows and finds him, not a difficult matter if 
sbe chooses, the marriage is consummated without further 
ceremony. 


Their feast days and dances are numerous, particu- 
larly just before harvest time, visiting each other’s 
houses with dancing parties. A full dress for a council 
dance consists of moccasins, tight black woollen leggins, 
with a row of silver buttons running up each leg on the 
outside ; buckskin hunting-shirt, and head-dress with a 
row of feathers running across it. Masks are worn on 
the faces, with a piece of horse-tail depending from the 
chin. On the calf of the legs are some kind of small 
land turtle-shells, filled with stones to make a rattling 
noise as they move the legs. Enormous strings of beads 
and pieces of turquoise are worn round the necks of the 
wealthier ones. 

This dress is for state occasions only, or council dances. 
In relation to death, they said but little. A Cacique told 
us that Montezuma would send for them when they died. 
They have no particular funeral ceremonies; carrying 
out their dead, and burying them quietly. In contrast 
with this, the Navajos, on one side of the Zunis, when- 
ever one of their people die, abandon the rancheria, leav- 
ing the body and clothing undisturbed and moving away 
from it to a new place. The Apaches, on the other side, 
put their dead in holes in the rocks. 

All the Zuni customs and traditions are widely differ- 
ent from those of the Indian tribes bordering their country, 
and they form a pevple by themselves. They are vari- 
ously estimated to number from nine to eleven hundred 
in population. The village was not estimated by us to 
exceed four hundred at the time of our visit, but many 
families were away at their cornfields and would not 
neturn before winter to the pueblo. 

The Cacique most with us, Don Josia Piella, was mild 
and obliging; his wife and daughters, supplied dishes of 
their own cooking. Perhaps the most curious of these, 
was of corn meal ground finely and stirred up with wa- 
ter to the consistency of milk. A smooth flat stone of slate 
or marble is heated, and the liquid poured over it. It is 
instantly cooked and taken off, resembling exactly, in 
color, texture and taste, a sheet of coarse brown paper. 

The stone it is baked on, is two or three feet square, and 
the sheet of corn paper is of the same size. Sheet after 
sheet of it is cooked and rolled up for eating. The Zunis 
call it “ Y-gav-ai.” After munching a few sjuare yards, 
our party decided that it required too much labor to 
eat it. 

Their corn meal is ground in hand-mills by the wo- 
men. A long trough is let into the floor, with compart- 


ments like the trough of a bolt in a flouring-mill with us. 
Behind are seats for as many women as there are compart- 
ments in the trough. The mill-stones consist of a flat 
lower sione two feet in diameter, with another stone 
making an obtuse angle with the bottom stone, and 
reaching up to the edge of the trough; on that side the 
woman sits, squatting on her hams, with her feet drawn 
up under her. Each compartment has its grinding-stone 
oblon r, in dimensions two feet by three or four inches in 
its widest part. The corn is poured in at one end of the 
trough, and the woman works like a wash-woman with 
an old-fashioned tub and washboard. It is soon passed 
to the next and a fresh supply put in, passing from the 
coarse stones to finer. The girls at the mill were young 
and neat, and, with a short skirt as their only covering, 
not unattractive in appearance. 

Among the cooked dishes sent us, was stewed goat's 
flesh, broiled mutton, corn meal boiled with milk, and 
dried peaches. Their cooking utensils are mostly earthen 
ware, ornamented with figures of animals in colors that 
never fade. Some old women were shaping “o-yess” 
which they then burnt white, in a fire of dried cow ma- 
nure piled up around them, and in which they were left 
to cool all night. There was little furniture in their 
houses, only a few sheep-skins on the stone floors. The 
Zunis appear contented with their lot. To them, it was 
the happy valley of Rasselas; God put them in that val- 
ley, they said, and there they would remain. 

Although provided with rifles, as well as bows and ar- 
rows, they are a timid people, inoffensive, and in much 
fear of the Navajos, who steal their cattle. Formerly 
the Zuni hunting parties were on a grand scale. They 
said they built corrals in the mountains, and drove the 
antelope in great numbers into them. On some hunts, 
they claimed to have corralled as many as a thousand 
head. 

To most questions as to their origin or history, the 
only reply was the indescribable drawl, “Quien sabe ?” 
(Pronouneed “ keei-e-n sau-vey ?”) accompanied with a 
look of stupid indifference. Less attention is now paid 
by them to religion, than formerly. The Catholic church 
is in ruins and no worship acknowledged by them. 

One of the old men, said he recoliected having seen in 
another pueblo, now deserted by the Zunis, a sacred 
fire that was kept burning night and day. At pres- 
ent, nothing of fire worship exists among them. But 
enough of traditions and curious customs yet exist to 
give rise to many a strange theory regarding the origin 
of this people. 














ORDNANCE EXPERTS. 

To the Edilor of the Army and Navy Journal. ~ 

Sir: The suggestion in your issue of the 18th, that a 
class of “ordnance experts” should be formed in the 
Navy, seems to me to be of a sqund, practical character. 
The details of such an organization could easily be 
worked out by the Bureau of Ordnance, without the 
passage of any additional law by Congress. Indeed, the 
General Order of the Secretary organizing a torpedo 
corps seems to me to be the beginning of the system ad- 
vocated by you; and it will always be possible to have 
an officer ordered to special ordnance duty during the 
time that he is not afloat. It seems to me that it will be 
necessary for these officers to spend at least one-third of 
their time at sea, in order to keep up with the details of 
the service as a whole. ‘The making of ordnance duty 
a specialty is even now going on, and it would seem 
that a conscientious officer could not help studying and 
keeping up with the progress of ordnance when ordered 
upon such duty. Would it not be advisable to endeavor 
to induce more of the younger officers of the service to 
begin the study with a view to their employment on this 
duty, always when on shore. CABLE. 
ANNAPOLIS, Mpb., Nov. 20, 1871. 


SEACOAST ORDNANCE. 
IN reply to a letter of our correspondent X, published 
in the JouRNAL of November 11, our correspondent 
Ozark sends us a communication, for which we are una- 
ble to make room, as much of it is occupied with points 
that have already been fully discussed between the two. 
We insert, however, for the following quotations from 
the letter in justice to our correspondent : 
That tables of ranges for the 15-inch guns should be 
constructed we agree, but that any confusion would re- 
sult from having two definitely prescribed charges and a 
table of ranges for each, we do not believe. Charges of 
fifty pounds aro now used at the Artillery School, and 
not one hundred pounds, as X has been informed, and 
we failto see anything “ridiculous,” either in the em- 
ployment of such a charge or in the accuracy and effects 
obtained. 
With reference to the increased tendency of large 
guns torupture from the use of the cannon lock, we 
quoted General Rodman as authority and summed his 
views almost in hisown words. We did not deem it ne- 
cessary to present the whole argument, nor is it now 
worth while to burden our letter with any dry and elab- 
orate details. 

It has probably not occurred to X that the conditions 
under which a target wire “ produces very perceptible 
excoriations” upon a projectile and those under which 
it is deeply indented by the lands of the gun are widely 
different, or he would not have claimed that on this 
score * such marks lose much of their significance.” The 
record of the pressure plug, moreover, has always been 
in keeping with these irregularities in the action of the 
projectile. 

X seems most unwilling to accept unchallenged our 
statement that but two 15-inch Rodman guns had burst 
and another cracked, and in justification of his claim 
that quite a number had given away he pledges himself 
to believe that if certain fragments of broken gurs which 
ne saw at Fort Monroe “did not originally constitute 
more than two 15-inch guns, then the age of miracles 
has not yet passed.” Now, as the cracked gun is still in- 
tact in its proportions, and the Navy gun (by no means a 





fair example of the Army 15-inch) burst in —_——— 
and at the date of X’s visit to Fort Monroe had probably 
no existence, it follows that there have never been, nor 
are there now at Fort Monroe the fragments of more than 
one 15-inch Rodman gun. Yet a c view of these 
fragments is acknowledged by X as his best authority 
for the exaggerated statement of the number burst. 








GENERAL SHERIDAN AT CHICAGO. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette gives in 
a letter written from Chicago on the 13th inst., the fol- 
lowing as the substance of a statement made to him by 
General Sheridan, at his request: 


While the fire was in progress men came to me, 
knowing that my previous experience had been with 
battles and amid confusion, and wanted that I should 
blow everything up. They were mad with excitement. 
Some of them talked as if they wanted all the buildi 
in the city blown up. With this, however, I have - 
ing at present todo. After the fire was over persons of 
all classes, rich and poor alike, merchants and others, 


of the city. They seemed to have made thvir minds 
that I was the only péraon they could look to. 
peals were very numerous, and, as I have 

from persons in every condition in life; and 
order to allay the excitement, I consented to assume 
these duties, but only under and through the 3 
When the mayor brought his proclamation to me I in- 
sisted upon the insertion of a clause specifying that my 
action should not in any way be considered as: 
ing with the city government. In 
I was exceedingly careful, as I considered myself 






Tee: 


of Chicago, doing the duties of a special policeman, un- 
der the orders of the mayor. On the evening of Mon- 
day, the 9th of October, I sent for two companies from 
Omaha, without consulting with anybody. I afterward 
consulted the mayor, and he requested me to send for 
additional companies. Others also asked me to send for 
additional companies. Mayor Mason requested me to 
send for a company of cavalry, which I declined to do. 
The number of troops in the city at any one time never 
exceeded 1,100. On the morning of Wednesday the 11th, 
Colonel Dilger, Adjutant-General of the State, came to 
the city. He came, as I understand, direct from Gov- 
ernor Palmer, and reported to the mayor. The mayor 
referred him at once to me for orders. Colonel Dilger 
came to me without any hesitation, expressed a desire 
to do whatever he could; said he would like to have me 
furnish him a horse, for he had none. I did so, and 
suggested his daties, all of which action he took asa 
matter of course. As Colonel Dilger was the military 
representative of the Governor, I could not but consider 
this whole proceeding as the gubernatorial indorsement 
of my action, snd this impression was strengthened by 
subsequent occurrences. 

When I first took hold of the business I suggested 
that things should be so arranged that there should be 
no conflict between the regular police and military. I 
waived all objections that I might otherwise have had, 
and placed myself, as a special policeman, under the 
mayor’s orders, and got the mayor fo change his procla- 
mation to that effect, as I have already stated. I then 
raised this regiment of volunteers, considering the mili- 
tary form the most efficient for future operations, and 
gave the command of it to Colonel Sherman. He called 
the organization the First Chicago Volunteers simply 
because it seemed desirable that it should have some 
distinctive name. Its members were not on pay nor 
mustered in, but simply sworn in. During the whole 
time nothing like martial law existed. 

On the 12th or 13th, I don’t remember which, Gover- 
nor Palmer came to the city, and called at my office. 
He seemed to be very much gratified at what had been 
done, and so expressed himself. He further requested 
that, since I had organized this new force, I should re- 
lieve and send home the various volunteer companies 
which had come to the city from different places, as 
many of them had left their business hastily, and were 
needed at home. These, I think, were all local compa- 
nies, and some of them were very good ones, All of 
them were fed with Government rations while they were 
here. He urged that they should be sent to their fami- 
lies at once, and I finally consented. They all went 
next day, and I issued a formal order, thanking them for 
the service they had rendered. 

The killing of Coionel Grosvenor by young Treat was 
most unfortunate. The colonel was a good man, and no 
one regretted the occurrence more than I did. Colonel 
Grosvenor had been especially solicttous that I should 
take charge of the city,and therefore his subsequent 
conduct was the more surprising. He was very persist- 
ent in asking me to do it. He came to me and urged 
me to do it, saying that there was no way of saving the 
city except by my doing so, and if I didn’t do it the citi- 
zens of Chicago would compel me to. On the night of 
the shooting he was intoxicated, as I have since been in- 
formed. He was not known to the sentinel, and using 
bad language, and drawing a pistol, this boy thought he 
was only doing his duty in firing. No one can doubt 
the abstract right of the mayor to raise extra police, as 
was done on this occasion. He is the chief executive of 
the city, and, as such, must take all measures to preserve 
the public order in grave emergencies. Asa citizen I 
had a right to act under him, using such means as were 
at my disposal. It is also an open question whether the 
muyor, under such unprecedented circumstances, would 
not have had a right to give the city to me strictly in a 
military capacity, but this point it would be useless to 
discuss. 


WHEN one of the New York veterans of the war of 
1812 went recently to draw his sion under the act of 
February 14, 1871, he discove that he was, according 
to the wording of the act, uired to swear that he 
would “support the Constitu of the United States 
and the surviving widows of such officers and enlisted 











and drafted men as took part in that war,” provided 
that such widows have not re-married. 





pressed around me and implored me to save the balance — 


regard to that poi a 


acting in any military capacity proper, but as a citizen 


a 
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Tue Jahresbericht der Handelskammer fiir den Kreis 
Essen offers the following interesting figures relating to 
the stock on hand at the Krupp steel works, Prussia, for 
the year 1870: Smelting, heating, and cement furnaces, 
514; welding, puddling, and warming furnaces, 249; 
forges, 169; coke furnaces, 245; divers furnaces, 125; 
turning lathes, 120; planing machines, 119; drilling 
machines, 114; grinding stools, 90; divers machines, 
120; boilers, 150; steam engines, 256, with 8,377 horse 
power ; power hammers, 56, of 3,0914¢ cwt. The number 
of men employed was 7,100. The quantity of cast-steel 
produced amounted to 130,000,000 pounds. Among the 
steam engines was 1 of 4,000 horse power, 3 of 800, 1 of 
500, 1 of 200, 1 of 160,3 of 150, 1 of 120, 3 of 100, and 
242 of inferior power. Among the power hammers, 1 of 
600 ewt., 1 of 400, 1 of 200, 1 of 150, 1 of 140, 2 of 110, 
3 of 100, and 46 of less weight. The manufactured 
articles consisted of axles, wheels and bands for railways, 
rails and springs for railroads and mines, axles for 
steamboats, divers parts of machinery, cylinders, steel 
for tools and cannon. 








GENERAL Sherman, with his side-de-camp, Colonel 
Andenried, and Lieutenant F. D. Grant, got off in the 
Wabash November 17. Admiral Alden had already 
joined the Wabash and taken command, flying the admi- 
ral’s pennant at the head peak, and the general’s party, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sherman and Mrs. Audenried, left 
the Astor House about nine o'clock. One of the Navy- 
yard boats took the party from the foot of Whitehall 
street tothe Wabash, which on their arrival immediate- 
ly put tosea. The ladies returned to the Astor House 
after the farewells were said. As the Wabash passed 
the fleets in the lower bay both the Russian and Ameri- 
ean vessels fired salutes in honor of General Sherman 
and Rear-Admira] Alden. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


- @ republis it is of the utmost importance that 

the duties and powers of officers of the Army and 
Navy should be sharply defined, and not left open 
to capricious construction or to arbitrary exercise. 
Before the war there was the least possible opportu- 
nity for misapprehension in this connection. But 
the exigencies of the war having introduced a wide 
range of relations between the citizens and the sol- 
diers of the country, hitherto unknown, both be- 
came accustomed to the interposition of the milita- 
ry arm of the law in civil affairs, to a degree that 
would have been previously regarded as subversive 
of all civil liberty. That period, however, with its 
urgent “ military necessities,” has passed away, we 
trust never to return, and the civil law may safely 
and rightly resume.its supremacy. Indeed, no class 
of our citizens are more deeply interested in having 
the old state of affairs restored than the officers of 
the Army themselves. This is well understood by 
the General of the Army, who is known to be op- 
posed to any Congressioual legislation which intro- 
duces the Army as an ordinary.means of enforcing 
law. The evils that, in a free State, are sure to is- 
sue from the use, so unprofessional, of its soldiery, 
are too apparent to require illustration, while in the 
end, the Army would become so odious to a large 
portion of the people as to endanger its existence, or 
at least be involved in a perpetual struggle which 
would arise for control over it. Therefore we re- 
peat: the Army is directly interested in 
having its range of duties or employments 
removed as far as possible from all risk of 
collision with civil affairs. This is demonstrated by 
the untoward controversy now going on in Illinois, 
in connection with the deplorable GRosVENOR homi- 
cide at Chicago. Terminate as it may, that contro- 
versy will leave behind feelings which the Army 
should be very unwilling to excite or array against 
it. 

We have taken occasion to express our opinion 
that in what Lieutenant-General SHERIDAN had 
done, during the Chicago fire, to repress rapine 
and disorder, and to which Governor PALMER, had 
taken exception, the general had really acted a 
laudable, justifiable part under all the circumstances. 
Nevertheless, we would not be understood as mak- 
ing light of the action taken by Governor PALMER. 
Indeed, a part of his letter to the Attorney-General 
of Illinois we would commend to the serious con- 
sideration of ali officers of our Army of every grade. 
We refer to his assertion that the orders of General 
SHERIDAN on the occasion in question being “ with- 
out constitutional or legal warrant, were utterly 
void, and afforded no protection to any person for 
acts done in ebedience to them.” 

It is well for officers of both the Army and Navy to 
know that this grave declaration of the Illinois Gov- 
ernor rests upon a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to the effect that a military offi- 
cer cannot “justify himself for doing an unlawful 
act by producing the order of his superior. The or- 
der may palliate but it cannot justify.” Further: 
that for all invasions of the rights of private proper- 
ty without the authority of law, the officer who may 
execute the orders to that effect will be held liable 
fer the consequences. These principles, founded 








upon many English precedents, were explicitly set- 
tled at the term of 1851-2 of the Supreme Court at 
Washington, in the case of Davin D. MITCHELL, 
pitf. in error, v. ManveL % Harmony (13 How- 
ARD p. 115). They were settled, we may add, in a 
case, the circumstances of which gave so strong & 
color of strict legality as well as military necessity 
to the act of the officer, that Congress indemnified 
him for the heavy pecuniary consequences involved 
by the decision, by directing the amount of the 
judgment $104,500, against him, to be paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

In view of this decision of the highest legal au- 
thority of the land, establishing the responsibility 
of officers for acts doze in strict pursuance of the 
orders of superiors, several years before the war, 
Major R. 8. GARNETT positively refused, on one oc- 
casion, on the Rio Grand frontier, to obey the orders 
of General HaRNEY in a special case, upon the 
ground that the order was not warranted by law, 
and involved him in an invasion of the rights of 
citizens of the country. GARNETT was arrested and 
brought to trial for the disobedience before a court- 
martial, which sustained him in the stand he had 
taken. . 

Of course, nothing can be more delicate, in a mil- 
itary point of view, than for an officer to assume to 
judge of the legality of the orders which he may re- 
ceive; yet unquestionably in a free State it is essen- 
tial that the instruments of the executive power 
should be held to the most rigid accountability for 
what they may do even in the execution of orders. 
Hence it is that in England and the United States 
the critical responsibility is imposed, in certain 
cases, upon military officers of deciding upon the 
lawfulness of acts which they may be ordered to do. 

The scope of the decision we have cited is so broad 
and varied that if officers are to be brought into 
connection with civil affairs, or indeed step across 
the strict line of their military duties, they will be 
constantly exposed to damaging civil proceedings. 
Only the other day the commander of the Depart- 
ment of the East, General McDoWELL, was earnest- 
ly besought to receive and confine in some military — 
prison a citizen of this city, arrested upon a civil 
warrant. The parties making this application, we 
doubt not, had no suspicion that they asked the 
General to transcend his !awful authority; yet had 
he complied so far as to give an order to any com- 
mander to receive and retain in custody this pris- 
oner, and had that officer obeyed the order, he would 
have exposed himself by so doing to a suit and in- 
evitable judgment against him for false imprison- 
ment. 

The circumstances which induced General SHERI- 
DAN to place himself and the troops under his com- 
mand at the disposal of the civil authorities of Chi- 
cago were peculiar, and such action as he took with 
characteristic promptitude and energy is only safo 
where it is clear that it is in accordance with the 
interest of all parties, and will receive the hearty 
endorsement of public opinion. This endorsement 
General SHERIDAN happily has, and with it the 
cordial approval of his superiors at Washington. 
Excepting Governor PALMER, no official in Illinois 
has criticised him, and the Grand Jury, instead of 
indicting him in accordance with the Governor's 
recommendation, commend his course. Popular 
sentiment is fortunately and very properly with 
him in this case, but it is none the less important 
that the occasion should be improved to make our 
officers understand what risks they run when they 
assume doubtful powers, where they have anything 
less than a practically unanimous public opinion 
with them. 








WE have recently given a good deal of space to 
the discussion by correspondents of questions affect- 
ing the efficiency of the artillery arm of our service, 
and we greatly desire to see the subject continued 
to some practicable end. It is one so vital to the 
character of the American Army that it should at- 
tract and occupy the best minds both of the artil- 
lery and of the Ordnance Corps, with one sole pur- 
pose in view—the good of the common service, and 
not the gratification of corps pride, nor the triumph 
of imaginary corps interests. Such a subject should 
not be treated in a controversial spirit, but with all 
the considerate courtesy which is expected of officers 
of the Army in their personal and official inter- 
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eourse with each other, and with that freedom 
from side issues or personality which scientific in- 
vestigation demands. A broad, exhausted discus- 
sion conducted in this spirit would be sure to pro- 
duce practical good results. At a time when in 
every European service the most strenuous efforts 
are being made to improve military organization, 
and when the inventive genius of the world is being 
taxed to provide the most effective weapons for 
each arm of the service, our officers are not justified 
in merely beating time! There has been no material 
change in the organization of any corps or depart- 
ment of our Army for many years. Meanwhile, the 
Prussian army has wrought its wonders through the 
completeness of its exquisitely working organiza- 
tion, coupled with its improved armament alike of 
the artillery, infantry, and cavalry. The sight of 
military results so stupendous as those which have 
made the Prussian campaign against France mem- 
orable for all time, have set all the armies of Europe 
at work in good earnest to reorganize and re-arm. 
In this country alone the subject seems to have at- 
tracted little or no attention. In our Army alone 
do we seem content with the status quo, and unex- 
cited to keep pace with what is being done else- 
where in regard to military organization and arma- 
ment. It is true we do not have the same sharp 
spur to Army improvement that urges European 
armies. The formidable improvements in neighbor- 
ing armies, and the proximity of such a menace to 
all other States as Prussia, do not exist here to 
force us into similar preparations as measures of 
self defence. But it is really none the less impera- 
tive that our comparatively small Army should be 
brought up to the standard of organization of the 
very best of European armies. Our Army officers 
ean be content with nothing short of that. But we 
are satisfied that a great deal will have to be done 
—that many radical changes will have to be made 
before this desirable result will have been achieved. 








THERE is a curious story in the French papers re- 
garding the flag over Metz. Although Metz is now 
a German city the “tri-colore” flag of France still 
waves above the cathedral spire. It is a trivial af- 
fair of tin, formerly placed there as a weathercock, 
but it has come to be regarded as the symbol of the 
“ mére-patrie,” and as such has become very dear to 
its inhabitants, while it is proportionally obnoxious 
to the German soldier obliged to keep guard under 
it. After the capitulation, repeated attempts were 
made by the conquerors to procure its removal, but 
without success. No one cared to venture up so 
high, and the French, besides, were too patriotic to 
make the attempt. Even the man whose office it 
once was to hoist and lower this flag, a poor work- 
ing-man who formerly did it cheerfully for five 
francs, refused, according to the story, to be bribed 

_ into ascending for five thousand. However, rewards 
were offered, and lately » German soldier attempted 
to ascend the steeple, but when within a few feet of 
the goal, gave out and turned back, to the great de- 
light of the people assembled in the square below. 








In the famous “ Nouvelle Lettre de Junius” (com- 
monly attributed to ALEXANDRE DumMa4s, fils), which 
sketches the French character of our day with such 
@ marvellous mixture of keenness nnd conceit, cen- 
sure and flattery, there is a curious passage on the 
“religious” element in this character, which is 
worth reproducing. ‘ We are starving for morali- 
ty,” says this fantastic French Junius, “ and we are 
about to give the world a spectacle which it kardly 
looks for. We are religious, very religious, we are 
always ready to devour the droppings of the sanc- 
tuary. Within a year, we shall have the Church 
separated from the State, and then we will go to 
church more than ever, because nothing will force 
us to go thither. Had I been Bazarne, I would 
have had an image of the Virgin placed in my army 
on the 15th of August, not because it was St. Na- 
POLEON’S day, but because it was Holy Mary's; and 
I would have given battle to that God which King 
WILLIAM now and again pulls out of his pocket— 
that God behind which he talks like a ventriloquist, 
and who is not the God of Battles, for the very sim- 
ple reason that there is no God of Battle. I would 
have said to my soldiers: Children, I place the Vir- 
gin among you—the Virgin is the daughter, the be- 
trothed, the wife, the sister, the mother. Yonder 


in your front is a masked God, who wants to violate 
her. Defend her, and win her a battle on this her 
féte-day. Thatis the way I'd have won my vic- 
tory.” 

There is, there always will be, in the French sol- 
dier a mixture of the Frank and of Clovis, crossed 
with a tinge of St. Louis. What a pity that France 
had not this Junius, Jr., for her general | How fortu- 
nate for that lucky dog Von MoiTKE, that Dumas’s 
great strategic image was not put up to deflect the 
fire of the heathenish German artillery! Alas, this, 
like most suggestions how to win campaigns, comes 
too late. France has made her peace with Prussia. 
Still, should she renew the contest with her old 
enemy, taking Russia as an ally, the novel device of 
JUNIUS may yet come in play. Possibly, however, 
the Czar will be skeptical enough to trust rather, for 
his part of the campaign, to a few batteries of moi- 
ern artillery. 








A NAVAL court-martial for the trial of Captain 
THRvuPP and the officers and crew of the Megara 
for the loss of that ship, is in session in Portsmouth 
Harbor. The examination of the captain has 
brought out no new facts; it is simply the story 
already told, of gross negligence and want of fore- 
sight on the part of the Admiralty in allowing such 
an unseaworthy vessel to go to sea. Both the Army 
and Navy administrations of England are in what 
is called a “transition” state, and the services suf- 
fer certainly temporarily in consequence. As abund- 
ant experience has proved, “reform” is apt to sweep 
away some good with the bad it abolishes, and the 
case of the English Army and Navy reformers has 
not been an exception. As the Broad Arrow says, 
with a good deal of justice : “ Mr.\CHILDERS attempt- 
ed a great task in endeavoring to break through 
the miserable and time-worn system of conducting 
the business of the Navy, and in most vigorous style 
attacked the stagnant insipidity of every depart- 
ment under him. But, though he attempted much, 
nothing was completed, and we repeat our doubts 
whether any attempt has been made to carry out 
reforms which were commenced, or to revert to the 
old system. And if we are right, it is difficult to 
see how these departments can be otherwise than in 
a muddle. One of two things was absolutely neces- 
sary, either to revert to the old state of things, 
which, while it was stagnant, expensive, and, in 
some sense, obstructive, was yet intelligible and ca- 
pable of doing the work of the Navy, or to carry 
out the reforms which had been commenced to their 
proper conclusion. But to stop half way has been, 
we believe, fatal alike to the interests of the public, 
the service, and the Admiralty. We doubt seriously 
if the administration is not at the present moment 
as expensive, as bewildered, and as stagnant as ever 
it was in the old, well-abused days ; and if the work 
is not in many ways worse, more unsatisfactory to 
the country, and more disheartening to the eervice 
than ever it was in the days of old.” Undoubtedly, 
as our English contemporary says, the loss of the 
Megera will be of advantage to the Government, 
for it will arouse it to the necessity of bringing or- 
der and effectiveness into the administration of the 





Navy, and point out to it the true direction for re- 
form to take. 








Tuer London Telegraph, discussing the subject of 
competitive examination for entrance into the Brit- 
ish army, makes a good point in warning the authori- 
ties that examinations as ordinarily conducted are 
likely to result in the success of mere “‘crammers” 
rather than really well-informed and capable men. 
The truth of this we found out when our own board 
for the examination of officers for the command of 
the negro troops was in session during the war. 
Without at all reflecting on the able officers com- 
posing that board, we could point out several instan- 
ces of selections of men who undoubtedly passed 
highly creditable examinations, and yet never dis- 
played afterward in actual service that peculiar 
combination of moral and intellectual traits which 
is necessary to the success of an officer. An accu- 
rate knowledge of history, of geography, mathemat- 
ics and grammar, and even of tactics and military 
discipline, is not evidence that their possessor is fit- 
ted for the discharge of the duties of an officer. As 
the Telegraph observes: “‘ What we require in war is 
@ peculiar combination of moral, mental, and phys- 





ical ability. An officer is required to face death, to 


endure fatigue, and to keep his mind clear, not at 
different hours, but all at once. A general expects 
a subordinate to ride forty miles some night, and to 
bring him in the morning a clear, trustworthy re- 
port of many complicated incidents and situations. 
A mere scholar might lack the observant eye or the 
horseman’s power. A mere horseman might lack 
keenness of observation and mental vigor. Wha‘ is 
wanted is a felicitous admixture of all three gifts. 
It seems to us, therefore, clear that the competition 
should include tests at once physical 2nd mental— 
not merely a rivalry in horsemanship and a rivalry 
in reporting—but an actual trial of what the com- 
petitors could do if, after riding forty or fifty miles, 
they were asked to state at once, without taking 
rest, everything they saw on their route. No effemi- 
nate student could accomplish so much; no mere 
rough-rider could send in the report: a healthy 
frame, habits of horsemanship, a quick eye, and a 
clear mind, would secure the victory in such an or- 
deal.” 

When it comes to the special scientific arms of the 
service, like the ordnance, artillery and engineers, 
the case is different: a certain amount of definite 
knowledge is required and the quantity possessed by 
the person examined may be quite accurately dis- 
covered. But even here, knowledge of facts and the 
results of study are but a part of what we should 
demand. 








THe Grand Duke ALEXIs, of Russia, has finally 
reached the United States, in spite of tempestuous 
seas and adverse winds. He was received in the 
New York bay by the Naval vessels awaiting him and 
accorded the honors due to his naval rank. There- 
after he became the guest of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the citizens of New York, and it became 
proper to salute him as a Prince with the full twen- 
ty-one guns. His greeting in New York was en- 
thusiastic, and, he was justified in telegraphing as 
he did to his father that the day was made a general 
holiday. At Washington the presentation of the 
Grand Duke to the President was simple and digni- 
fied in its character. The unfortunate presence of the 
obnoxious Russian Minister was “tolerated” as in- 
evitable, and necessary for form’s sake. The young 
Prince is a fine, open-looking, vigorous and manly 
gentleman, and will win the favor of everybody 
he meets. , 


Van NostTRAND has just published the West Point 
Scrap-Book, by Lieutenant O. E. Wood, of the Fifth Ar- 
tillery, which has been for some time announced. It is 
not a strictly scientific military publication and is not 
therefore open to criticism as such, but it is what it 
claims to be, an entertaining and amusing collection of 
stories, songs and legends of the Military Academy, the 
character of which is best explained by the specimens 
published in the JoURNAL from time to time while the 
work was in course of preparation. The original illus- 
trations by the author are slight and sketchy, but amus- 
ing and add much to the peculiar interest of the work. 
Lieutenant Wood has supplemented the reports of ex- 
amining boards and Congressional committees by a reve- 
lation of the inner workings of our national military in- 
stitution which will do much to familiarize the public 
with the peculiar characteristics of life at the Point. His 
work may not add to the dignity of the Military Acade- 
my, but it will perhaps serve in its way to bring it nearer 
to popular sympathy by the revelation it makes of the 
fact that human nature is much the same in uniform as 
it is out of uniform. 














To carry into effect the exchange of regiments di- 
rected in paragraph 6, General Orders No. 66, War De- 
partment, Adjutant General’s Office, November 1, 1871, 
the commanding officer, Department of Arizona, was 
ordered November 11 to concentrate the Third Cavalry 
at Yuma Depot as rapidly as the several detachments of 
the regiment can be spared from their present stations. - 
The troops will take with them to Yuma only their 
horses, equipments, arms, and authorized allowance of 
baggage. All other public property will be turned over 
to the proper staff officers at the posts where the troops 
are now serving. At Yuma the horses and equipments 
of the Third will be transferred to the Fifth Cavalry, 
and the former regiment will proceed by a route to be 
hereafter designated to San Francisco, Cal., and thence 
to Fort McPherson, Nebraska. The Fifth Cavalry, on 
its arrival at San Francisco, will proceed, by a route to 
be hereafter designated, to Yuma Depot, where it will 
receive the horses and equipments of the Third Cavalry, 





and then march to the stations to be designated by the 
commanding officer, Department of Arizona. . 
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THE ARIZONA INDIANS. 

THE Citizen, published at Tuscon, Pima county, Ari- 
zona, in its issue of October 28, contains the following 
report of the United States Grand Jury for that county, 
the session of which had just concluded : 

After a session of nine days this body adjourned on 
Monday last. According to the report 111 indictments 
were found—108 for murder and three for misdemeanor. 
The first two of the report refer to examinations 
of the books of a portion of the Federal officers located 
in Tuscon, and was quite complimen It then goes 
on to recite the deplorable condition of the Territory, 
growing out of the hostility of the Apaches. This por- 
tion of the re is herewith given, to-wit: 

% + Leer nited States Grand Jury for the county of 
Pima, itory of Arizona, viewing the anomalous and 

condition of this county and Territory, feel it 
our bounden duty to further report : 

“That from the highest character of sworn evidence 
before this body, we find that in 1860 Cachise, the head 
of a patriarchal Indian government, with upward of 
forty Indian warriors, resided in this county near 
Apache Pass, desiring and being at peace with the Unit- 
ed States, and living by theft, robbery, and murder in 
the neighboring States of Mexico, much of his stolen 
stock being purchased by citizens in the United States; 
that in 1861, believing that Cachise had stolen a boy, a 
lieutenant of the United States Army violated the hos- 
pitalities of his tent in an attempt to seize said Cachise, 
and since that, from the most careful investigation, we 
have been unable to learn that said Cachise has desired 
peace with the citizens of this Territory ; and the best 
evidence shows that the few interviews he has had with 
our Officers were mere ruses, to be able to keep up con- 
nection with the base of his supplies for ammunition, 
guns, and recruits for his raids, the Indian reservations, 
or points where Apache Indians were fed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

“ We find that at Camp Apache, while the Apache In- 
dians were being fed as prisoners of war, the command- 
ing officer at that camp sold a hatful of ammunition to 
one of the worst of the Indians for a turkey for the uso 
of his own table, and he furnished the post interpretor 
ammunition to trade with the Indians, and also distrib- 
uted guns to said Indians, That during the time the 
Apache Indians have been fed under the name of pris- 
oners of war or otherwise at Camp Apache, Camp Good- 
win, and Camp Grant, in this Territory, they were not 
disarmed or controlled in any way, drawing their rations 
on ration days on the simple promise that they had come 
as friends, and would remain where the commanding of- 
ficer would indicate, and if not, they would be consider- 
ed as hostile Indians. They were counted on ration 
days,and inquiry made after those who were absent, 

@ pass was given to small parties for a number of 
days whenever they wished to go hunting or gathering 
their favorite food. That while being fed at Camp 
Goodwin a party of Apache Indians left that camp and 
stole stock from near Tuscon. That their trail was fol- 
lowed and they were attacked. In the attack, said Indi- 
ans, recognizing the Camp Goodwin physician, shouted 
to him that they thought him their frend, said physi- 
cian understanding their language and recognizing them 
as Apache Indians fed at Camp Goodwin. That while 
being fed at Camp Goodwin a party of Apacho Indians 
left that camp and kiiled Colonel Stone, deputy collect- 
or of customs, and five men, capturing the United States 
mail, on the 6th day of October, 1 The chief of the 
party acknowledged that he committed this act, and has 
since been fed at Camp Apache. 

“That while being fed at Camp Grant three Indians 
left said camp and joined the party of Cachise that 
killed L. D. Wooster and Trinidad Iguera, on the 21st 
of March, 1871: that while being fed at Camp Grant a 
party of Apache Indians left said camp and stole cattle 
near ‘l'uscon ; were followed, and one of their number, a 
well-known Indian at Camp Grant, was killed on the 12th 
day of April, 1871; that Es-ke-van-zin, with seven other 

he Indians, after receiving tickets for rations at 
Camp Grant, immediately to the house of C. 
Mc ey, and killed him on the 28th day of May, 1871, 
and they have since been receiving rations at that camp; 
that a of those Indians joined another band of 
hostile Indians and attacked a train of wagons beyond 
the Cienega, in this county, and in the encounter one of 
the chiefs of the Camp Grant party was killed July 18, 
1871; that while being fed at Camp Grant a party of 
Indians left said aa and killed the Sonora mail-rider 
near Tuscon on the 13th day of September, 1871. 

“We find that the hostile bands of Indians in this 
Territory are led by many different chiefs, who have 
generally adopted the policy of Cachise, making the 
points where the Indians are fed the base of their sup- 

for ammunition, guns, and recruits for their raids, 

as each hostile chief usually draws warriors from other 
bands when he makes an important raid upon the citi- 
zens or the neighboring State of Sonora, where they are 
continually making their depredations. We find that 
the habit of beastly drunkenness has generally prevailed 
with few marked exceptions among the officers com- 
ding at Camp Grant, Camp Goodwin, and Camp 
Apache, where the Apache Indians have been fed; that 
the rations issued at these camps to the Indians have 
y been insufficient for their support and un- 

y distributed, sometimes bones being issued instead 
meat; that one quartermaster of the United States 

he made a surplus of 12,000 pounds of corn in issu- 
rations to the Indians of — a We Aira 
commanding officer, while commanding at Pp 
gave liquor to the Apache Indians, and got 
runk with them from whiskey belonging to the 
Department of the United States Government ; 
another officer of the United States Army gave 
said Indians at said camp; that officers of 
States Army at those camps where the Indi- 
are fed are in the habit of i 
to break the a of the 
Camp Grant with the Apache 

reservation are such that the whole 
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body of Indians on said reservation might leave the res- 
ervation and be gone many days without the knowledge 
of the commanding officer. In conclusion of the labors 
of this United States Grand Jury, we would say that 
500 of our neighbors, friends, and fellow-citizens have 
fallen by the murdering hand of the Apache Indian, 
clothing in the garb of mourning the family circle in 
many of the hamlets, towns, and cities of all the States 
of our country. This blood cries from the ground to the 
American people for justice—justice to all men. 
“ CHARLES TRUMBULL HAYDEN, Foreman.” 





IN THE TRACK OF WAR. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Hvening Post sends that 
journal an account of a recent trip through Alsace and 
Lorraine, from which we take the following extract : 


I left Belgium with a Swiss lawyer, one of my friends, 
established at Brussels. In crossing the Ardennes by 
the Luxembourg railway we fell in company with a 
French Officer. At a certain point of the route, in gen- 
eral well wooded, there opened upon us to the south 
a vast plain. “It was on this side,” said the officer, 
“that Napoleon entered, after Sedan, the Belgian terri- 
tory. That lonely farmhouse down there in the bottom 
was the first point at which he stopped. There he 
breakfasted. The farmer’s name was Olivier.” A little 
later we arrived at the insignificant station of Libre- 
mont, where Napoleon the Third had taken the train for 
Germany. Our officer had seen the Emperor arrive with 
his splendid equipages on one hand, while on the other 
there came up every moment officers or runaway soldiers 
all covered with blood, hungry, haggard, with uniforms 
which were no longer their own, bareueaded, dragging 
themselves along with difficulty. The attitude of Na- 
poleon was grave and dignified, that of his followers 
stupidly and insolently insensible. Thig officer further 
informed us that since the end of the war, and the re- 
turn of the French prisoners to their homes, there exist- 
ed, in fact, in France two armies, that of previous to Se- 
dan and that of after Sedan, animated by a most violent 
dislike of each other. The young officers of Gambetta’s 
appointment accuse the older officers of being secretly 
Bonapartists. These latter complain of having been 
supplanted during their captivity by intriguers and ig- 
noramuses. It has come to the point with them of no 
longer exchanging salutations. 

he destruction of the fortifications of Luxembourg, 
stipulated by the treaty of London of 1867, seems not 
yet far advanced. Indeed, this is a work which must be 
extremely expensive. The Luxembourgers boast that 
when it shall be finished their city, ornamented with 
boulevards deliciously laid out on the banks of the Al- 
zette, will be one of the most beautiful in Europe. The 
fact is that the greatest prosperity at this moment pre- 
vails in the little State. Industry there makes progress, 
and education, without being compulsory, is nearly uni- 
versal, thanks to an excellent law on the subject of pri- 
mary instruction, which dates back to 1863. What is 
wanting is the air, the movement, the breadth of ideas 
which are imparted by belonging to a great nationality. 
At Thionville, two or three buildings were yet with- 
out roofs. Around the town many trees had been cut 
down. This is all thai one sees of the traces of the 
war. The fields a little way off have just as cultivated 
a look as ever. At no great distance there are even or- 
chards which have been altogether spared. 

Metz is a large and fine city of fifty-five thousand 
souls. The central part—that is to say, around the 
great Gothic cathedral and the Place d’Armes, has re- 
gained something of its animation; but the outskirts 
are, so to speak, deserts. In a street of some length we 
chanced to see, besides ourselves, Belgian and Swiss, but 
two Prussian soldiers. A considerable number of women 
were in mourning—it might be for the death of a rela- 
tive, it might be as a form of protest against the change 
of nationality. It is not to be denied that Metz has no 
longer but very little of the character of the old imperial 
German city. Notwithstanding this, we do not think 
it will require as much time as is generally supposed for 
the people to reconcile themselves to their new condi- 
tion. That which more than all governs at Metz is its 
character as a garrison town. The French made it their 
principal fortress and the seat of a large number of mil- 
itary establishments. Hence it results that a great part 
of the population live upon the garrison at Metz and 
works for it. ‘That in the future, in place of a consider- 
able French garrison, there will be a German garrison 
not less numerous, is a circumstance without doubt, to 
which it will require the people some time to become ac- 
customed. But after all it will be a garrison—that is to 
say, an element of industrial activity, an element arti- 
ficial, but now become indispensable. The shopkeeper 
will reflect soon enough that it is not to the advantage 
of anybody that he should longer abstain from seeking 
the patronage of the new military authorities; and his 
daughter, who to-day yet wears mourning, will soon 
begin to say to herself that she may as well seek among 
the German officers for some future husband as hand- 
some, as distinguished, as brave as the French officer 
of her ancient dreams. A current of German emigra- 
tion, which cannot fail to set in toward a country so 
rich, so fertile, will do the rest. 

Instead of going in a straight line to Strasbourg, as 
had been ovr first intention, we decided on the moment 
to stay at Bitsch. You cannot have forgotten the name 
of this little fortress, which bravely withstood a siege of 
six months, and which is, consequently, of all French 
fortresses, that which longest resisted the enemy during 
the late war. Our arrival was exceedingly picturesque. 
The station is at some distance from the town. It was 
near nine o’clock in the ing, and the moon shone 
full upon the fortified heights at the foot of which stood 
the little city. Accompanied by two street Arubs, who 
carried our baggage, we passed first before a farm-house 
completely ruined, then under an old gate, in front of 
which stood some Bavarian soldiers, and we were within 
the place. ‘ 








I shall never forget that spectacle of destruction. 


Whole streets were piled with rubbish. Here and 
there one caught a glimpse of a skirt of wall, from 
which yet flapped « shutter, a bit of staircase, a dark, 
gaping cavity, a podl full of ruins, The inn at which 
we should have lodyed had its facade uninjured, but we 
were immediately informed that they could give us no 
rooms. The whole part of the building where travellers 
slept had been destroyed. They had to seek rooms for 
us at the houses of the citizens, and we had each a lodg- 
ing the description of which should have been written 
y | M.M. Erckmann-Chatrian, the popular novelists of 
sace. 


THE English military journals are by no means satis- 
fied that the British army has improved under the 
changes and reforms introduced by the present govern- 
ment. The Army and Navy Gazette declares that “in 
two points of vital consequence, more important than 
mere improvements in organization, the army has de- 
teriorated—we mean discipline and physical force. The 
offences of a minor character, which indicate a low tone 
in many regiments, seem to increase, whilst height, 
weight, and chest measurement have certainly decreased. 
We are obliged to make larger bids in the labor market, 
and we do not get the same value for our money. And 
in the face of such materials we are about to try an ex- 
periment which can only be successful under conditions 
of which we have no certainty.” 


The Gazette proceeds : 

There is before us as a model the type of our future 
officer—a frugal, dry, studious, young man, who is very 
little of a sportsman, and is very fond of books—who 
lives in the same garrison year after year amid his com- 
rades, friends, and family, in a regiment which may be 
regarded as a fixture till war sets it in motion. He pays 
nothing for his commission ; he lives in his uniform ; he 
has no mess; the pay of an ensign would be, to him, 
however, very inadequate if he had to live as a British 
officer. Germany is his habitat; and he can only change 
it for some country beyond a colored line on amap. He 
has no Ireland or India—no Gibraltar, Malta, Cape, 
Aden, China, or Australia. He is as unlike the young 
man who officers our troops at present as one man can 
be to another. But his career and his duties are still 
mere divergent. The Prussian officer is, above all 
things, a military aristocrat. We aim at getting a 
Pruesianized Englishman, but we are at the same time 
trying to democratize the British officer and to secure in 
lieu of him the services of a man, who is to be the crea- 
ture of Liberal institutions and opinions—a hybrid mon- 
ster of very doubtful merits. We are drawing in our 
imperial horns in many places, and concentrating in 
these isles an army which must be more and more 
brought in contact with the people at home. Officers 
and men will be more subject to political influences, and 
take a greater interest in home questions than of yore; 
and the control of the army will be placed more in the 
hands of the predominant political party, represented by 
the minister of the day. “The Duke” cannot live for- 
ever. He has lived so long already, that, in anticipation 
of the good time coming, serious inroads have been made 
on his authority. As long as the Duke of Cambridge 
lasts, he will make a stout fight for the Queen’s preroga- 
tive; but there have not been wanting indications that a 
race foreign to us hitherto has taken root in and among 
us, and that we may be cursed with a brood of political 
generals in time to come. When our new officers come 
to fill the regiments of the new army, thera will be a 
demand for an increase of pay and reduction of expendi- 
ture, which will be met by a counter-cry from the Reds 
and Communists, who are now lurking, under other 
names, against the army. Mr. Rylands tells us already 
that he and those who work with him think there are 
far too many officers now for the work. And can we 
really hope or believe that a few civilians and official 
soldiers will, in time of trouble, give us an army with a 
heart and soul in it to fight our battles ? Are we to ex- 
pect that perpetual peace will bless our future? If not, 
the army will be exposed to attacks of which we have 
as yet only forecasts; and we must bs blind indeed to 
the signs of the times, if we suppose that the forces 
which are now moving to seize upon the power of the 
State will consent to pay fifteen millions a year for a 
pageant of insubordinate red-coats, who will not work 
their will. 


The London Standard, a journal which gives much 
attention to military matters, thus burlesques the sys- 
tem of examinations for promotion ordered by the late 
royal warrant : 


The following explanatory instructions relative to the 
examinations of officers are published for general infor- 
mation and guidance: 
1. No officer above the rank of colonel is to be liable 
to’ examination by any one except the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Secretary of State for War, the editor of the 
Times, or a sub-lieutenant told off for the duty by all or 
any of the above-named triumvirate. 

3. All other officers are at all times liable to examina- 
tion on all subjects. 
3. Two officers in uniform meeting will invariably 
mutually examine each other, unless one of them shall 
be exempted by his rank from examination, in which 
case the junior only shall be examined. The results of 
such examination to be reported (in writing) without 
delay to the nearest national schoolmaster, who having 
made in red ink the necessary corrections, will forward 
the report to the nearest magistrate for transmission to 
the Secretary of State for War. 
4. An officer in uniform meeting a person infplain 
clothes will (if there is reasonable suspicion that the;mufti 
is only a disguise, and that the person in mufti is really 
an officer) immediately commence an examination of his 





person. Should the suspected person really be an offi- 
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cer, it will be his duty while being himself examined to 
examine his examiner. 

5. An officer in plain clothes meeting an officer in uni- 
form will forthwith examine him. The officer in uni- 
form will immediately retaliate. 

6. When more than two officers meet (whether in 
plain clothes or in uniform) they will immediately ar- 
range themselves in a suitable position for mutual ex- 
amination as follows: The senior officer present will 
stand at attention in any convenient position, the next 
senior will take position on his right, and so on, care 
being taken that a complete circle is made, the right 
hand of the junior officer touching the left hand of the 
senior. The circle being completed, the senior will give 
the signal for the commencement of the examination. 
This will te conducted as follows: The senior will ex- 
amine the second ,senior, who will examine the third 
senior, and so on until it comes to the junior, who will 
examine the senior. These examinations to be simul- 
taneous, so that every officer is examining and examined 
at the seme time. Should there be any difficulty in dis- 
covering the seniority of the officers present, it may be 
assumed that the tallest or the oldest-looking is the 
senior, or the officers present may draw lots, or make 
any other arrangement they please, provided the spirit 
of the regulation is acted up to, and that every officer is 
examined at the same moment that he is employed in 
examining another officer. 

N. B.—The results of all examinations are to be re- 
ported in the manner directed in paragraph 3. 

7. Any officer desirous of being excused examination 
must make a written application to this effect to the 
Commander-in-Chief, who may, if he thinks fit to do so, 
grant the application, provided always that he first ob- 
tains somebody else’s leave to doeo. The grounds for 
claiming exemption must be clearly stated. The only 
valid grounds are: 

(a). Having already passed at least twenty-five army 
examinations besides the entrance examination. 

(6). Bodily infirmity arising from old age, and suffi- 
ciently serious to have materially affected the intellect. 
Total blindness, stone deafness, heart complaint, etc., 
are among the causes which may be considered to afford 
reasonable grounds for claiming exemption from exam- 
ination; but it must be distinctly understood that the 
plea of bodily infirmity can only be entertained when it 
is distinctly shown that such infirmity arises from old 
age, and old age alone. The fact that an officer has lost 
his health or his limbs in the service of his country 
simply proves himto be a fool, and his examinations 
should therefore be proportionally severe. 

8. If the spirit of these regulations be strictly adhered 
to, it is hoped that the natural repugnance to examina- 
tion manifested by many old officers may be gradually 
overcome, and that by the cheerful and intelligent co- 
operation of officers of all ages in the great scheme of 
examination faintly shadowed forth above, we may 
tighten the chain of responsibility, and eventually ar- 
rive at something like a correct solution of the problem 
of perpetual motion. 





PHANTOM LIMBS. 


Dr. S. WEIR MitTcHELL, in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
December, publishes an article on the subject of 
*‘ Phantom Limbs,” from which we condense the follow- 
ing facts: 

In all probability there are in this country at least 
fifteen thousand men who lost an arm or a leg in the 
war. How many have endured the removal of more 
than ons limb we do not know ; but instances of recovery 
from double or treble amputations must of course be 
rare, nor is there any record of these losses, which, for 
many reasons, are interesting alike to the surgeon and to 
the physiologist. There survive, however, a considerable 
number of men who have lost both arms and one leg; 
one, at least, who lost both legs and an arm, and several 
who have parted with the two upper extremities or the 
two lower. One instance is known—and perhaps there 
are others—of the loss of all four limbs; that is to say, 
of both feet and both hands; but, so far as we are 
aware, no one survived the removal of all four limbs 
above the elbows and knees, although such a case is said 
to have occurred in the Napvleonic wars—that of a sol- 
dier who was long a pensioner at the Hotel des Inva- 
lides. 

The feelings and delusions entertained by men who 
have lost members have often been the subjects of casual 
notice in surgical treatises, from Ambroise Paré’s time 
to our own, but even in the best books there is as yet no 
clear and detailed statement as to this subject, which 
for interest alike popular and scientific is hardly to be 
surpassed, even in this time of scientific sensational- 
ism. 

A stump is rarely a perfectly comfortable portion of 
the body, and for years is apt to be tender, easily hurt, 
and liable at any time to pain. The form of neuralgic 
torture to which stumps are liable arises from inflamed 
or hardened conditions of the divided nerves, and very 
often obliges the sufferer to submit to a second amputa- 
tion. In one instance six amputations were done on one 
leg without relief. ; ' 

The spasms of stumps are very interesting, and too 
often incurable, but they involve no pain, and only such 
annoyance as may come from the part threshing about 
in a wild and meaningless fashion, so as to excite for its 
owner attention wherever he goes. Weare at liberty to 
mention a few cases as proving that mental emotion may 
for a time put a stop to these odd movements. A well- 
known Pennsylvania officer lost his hand in the war, and 
by too early exposure brought about an unending and 
wonderful motion of the remainder of the limb, which 
from that time has never ceased to fly up and down and 
in and out. Only once, when his regiment was in sad 
peril of capture, the colonel’s arm hung for a few hours 
motionless. In another sufferer these automatic gym- 
nastics ceased during the panic of a railway collision ; 
while in a third case, of much slighter but quite con- 
stant spasm of an arm-stump, it politely showed an 





interest in its owner by ceasing to quiver for the whole 
day on which he had made an offer of marriage. The 
sufferer in one of these cases by no means regards his 
malady as an unmitigated calamity, because, having en- 
gaged in politics, he has only to uncover bis jerky arm 
in order, as he says, to make the greatest kind of a 
stump speech, and to carry with him the sympathies of 
the audience. 

It has long been known to surgeons that when a limb 
has been cut off the sufferer does not lose the conscious- 
ness of its existence. This has been found to be true in 
nearly every such case. Only about five per cent. of the 
men who have suffered amputation never have any feel- 
ing of the part as being still present. Of the rest, 
there are a few who in time come to forget the missing 
member, while the remainder seem to retain a sense of 
its existence so vivid as to be more definite and intrusive 
than is that of its truly living fellow-member. 

Many persons feel the lost limb as existing the moment 
they awaken from the merciful stupor of the ether given 
to destroy the torments of the knife; others come 
slowly to this consciousness in days or weeks, and when 
the wound has healed ; but, as a rule, the more sound 
and serviceable the stump, especially if an artificial 
limb be worn, the more likely is the man to feel faintly 
the presence of his shorn memiber. Sometimes a blow 
on the stump will re-awaken such consciousness, or, as 
happened in one case, a reamputation higher up the 
limb will summon it anew into seeming existence. 

In many the limb may be recalled to the man by irri- 
tating the nerves in its stump. Every doctor knows 
that when any part of a nerve is excited by a pinch, a 
tap, or by electricity—which is an altogether harmless 
means—the pain, if it be a nerve of feeling, is felt as if 
it were really caused in the part to which the nerve 
finally passes. When the current of a battery is turned 
‘upon the nerves of an arm-stump, the irritation caused 
in the divided nerves is carried to the brain, and there 
referred at once to all the regions of the lost limb from 
which, when entire, these nerves brought those im- 
pressions of touch or pain which the brain converts into 
sensations. As the electric current disturbs the nerves, 
the limb is sometimes called back to sensory being with 
startling reality. 

On one occasion the shoulder was thus electrized three 
inches above the point where the arm had been cut off. 
For two years the man had ceased to be conscious of the 
limb. As the current passed, although ignorant of its 
possible effects, he started up, crying aloud, “Oh, the 
hand, the hand!” and tried to seize it with the living 
grasp of the sound fingers. ‘No resurrection of the dead, 
no answer of a summoned spirit, could have been more 
startling. As the current was broken the lost part faded 
again, only to be reealled by the same means. This 
man had ceased to feel his limb. With others it isa 
presence never absent save in sleep. “If,” says one 
man, “I should say, I am more sure of the leg which 
ain’t than of the one that are, I guess I should be about 
correct.” 

Absurd mishaps sometimes remind men of the unreli- 
ability of these ghostly members, which seem to them so 
distinctly material. In one case,a man believed fora 
moment that he had struck another with the absent 
hand. A very gallant fellow, who had lost anarm at 
Shiloh, was always acutely conscious of the limb as still 
present, On one occasion, when riding, he used the 
lost hand to grasp the reins, while with the other he 
struck his horse. He paid for his blunder with a fall. 
Sensitive people are curiously moved by the mental 
shock which comes from such failures of purpose. In 
one case, the poor fellow, at every meal for muny 
months, would try to pick up his fork, and failing would 
be suddenly seized with nausea; so that at last his wife 
habitually warned him. 

How remarkable must be the sense of the existence of 
the part lost, is to be gathered from the fact that even 
after twenty or thirty years men are sometimes deceived 
by this sensation into acts which are founded on a mo- 
ment of deception as to the real presence of the limb. 
Naturally enough, this is apt to be the case when first 
rallying the senses on awaking from sleep. “Indeed,” 
says one sufferer, writing of this point, “every morning 
I have to learn anew that my leg is enriching a Virginia 
wheat crop or ornamenting some horrible museum.” 

But while most men are thus conscious of a lost limb 
as still in place, the spirit member is never complete. 
The foot or hand are most distinctly felt, and then the 
ankle or wrist. The parts between these and the knee or 
elbow, as the case may be, are seemingly indistinct or 
absent, and any missing parts yet higher up are totally 
unfelt. In some cases half a hand is gone, and only a 
phantom finger or two remain somewhere in air, with an 
utter abolition of every other portion of the arm. Prob- 
ably some of these curious facts depend upon certain of 
the nerve-ends in the stump being kept irritated, while 
others are perfectly sound and undisturbed. In accord- 
ance with these facts, the pains referred to lost parts are 
usually felt in the hand ,or foot, and very rarely else- 
where. 


Perhaps the oddest of all the phenomena which may 
follow amputation is the gradual shorteniag which the 
patient imagines to be undergone by the phantom limb. 
In a certain proportion of instances of removal of a 
member above the knee or elbow, the lost arm or leg be- 
gins to lose length very early, and by a gradual process 
the hand at length seems to be set at the elbow or the 
foot at the knee. All sense of the intervening parts is 
lost, and in rare cases the hand appears to be actually 
imbedded in the stump. A patient describing this con- 
dition insisted that the stump felt far less distinctly 
present than the hand, which, for him, appeared to lie 
in the stump, save that the finger-ends projected beyond 
it. At this point the hand remained, and has moved no 
farther. 

As a rule, the leg is less vividly present than the arm, 
and is thought to hang down straight, there being un- 
certainty after hip-amputation as to whether it swings 
or not in walking with a crutch. It hardly ever seems 
bent, while in arm-cases of loss above the elbow the limb 
is felt nearly always as if bent at the elbow, the hand 








lying in front of, close to, or off from the chest in air ; and 
this position is still ‘upon as existing even when 
there is no distinct notion of flexion at the elbow. The 
hand is open or half open in some; in others it is a shut 
fist. 

Many readers will recall a bit of —— science 
which described the retina of the eye as having indel- 
ibly fixed upon it the last scene which it reflected during 
life. This fable is realized in the case of many lost 
limbs. The bent posture of the lost arm is frequently 
that which it had for a few hours or days before’ its re- 
moval. There are some cases of hands which have been 
crushed or burned, and the fingers remained painfully 
rigid in life or bound on a splint. Just so for ever do 
they continue when the injured limb has been cut off. 
In one very remarkable example the thumb was, by a 
violent spasm, bent in on the palm during nine hours 
which separated the time of reception of the wound 
from that of amputation. From that day to this the 
bent thumb-nail tortures the palm which it wounded in 
life. The latest and most overpowering sensation is thus 
for all time engraved upon the brain, so that no future 
shall ever serve to efface it. In cases such as these the 
patients suffer horribly, and every attempt to will a 
movement of the lost part results in the utmost pain. 


————— 








A 8TUDENT of the War Department weather map re- 
cently wrote to the Secretary of Wur, calling attention to 
“a gross geographical error” in the map by which “ Vir- 
ginia City, an important place in Nevada, is represented 
as being in Montana Territory.” To this General Belk- 

War DEPARTMENT, 


nap replied as follows: 
WASHINGTON City, November 15, 1871. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 6th inst., pointing out a supposed geo- 
graphical error in the location of Virginia City on the 
War Department weather map, and, while thanking 
you for the motive which prompted you to volunteer the 
information that the city is is Nevada, heg leave to say 
that the scientific branch of the War Department will 
not derive much profit therefro:n, as the * Virginia City ” 
marked on the map as being in Montana is not only in 
that Territory, but is its capital. As substantiating this 
statement I inclose herewith an official proclamation 
from the Governor of Montana, dated from Virginia City, 
and it may be further confirmed by consulting any mod- 
ern atlas. Very respectfully, etc., etc., 

Wo. W. BeELKnapP, Secretary of War. 








Tuk Russian army is now undergoing re-organization. 
A semi-official Russian journal publishes some details 
which, it states, have been obtained from the most au- 
thentic sourees. Henceforth the Russian forces will be 
divided into troops of the line and local troops. In time 
of war there will also be formed troops of reserve, and 
in case of extreme urgency a national militiu will be 
called out. The troops of the line will retain, with a 
few variations, their present organization. The local 
troops will be organized upon a perfectly new basis. 
Until now they have been composed of very heterogene- 
ous elements. They included regiments, battalions, and 
companies for special fortress service, battalions for dis- 
trict service, local companies, squadrons, and batteries 
for reserve, and others. This diversity of organization 
and denomination will now cease. The chief object of 
these local troops under their new organization will be 
to provide in time of war cadres for troops of reserve 
infantry and artiliery, and regiments de marche of all 
arms. During peace the local troops will be employed 
in home duties, in the instruction of recruits, and peri- 
odical assemblages of men on furlough and in the re- 
serve. In time of war the ey according to the 
scheme laid down, amount to 1,653,393 men, with 50,954 
officers of all ranks. Of that force there will be in 
European Russia 32,817 officers and 1,832,543 men; in 
the Caucasus there will be 4,071 officers and 163,211 men. 
The total number of battalions will be raised to 1,293, 
and of squadrons of cavalry to 280. The number of © 
guns of the artillery corps is to be 2,574. Of this total 
there is to be allotted to European Russia 1,129 bat- 
talions, 260 squadrons of cavalry, and 2,278 guns; tothe 
Caucasus, 126 battalions, 20 squadrons of cavalry, and 
192 guns. In time of peace there will be under arms 
34,707 officers and 730,000 men, in addition to which will 
be the 37,000 men temporarily included in the district 
companies of European Russia. To these figures, how- 
ever, must be added the Cossack troops of the national 
militia. In the event of a European war the caloulations 
relate only to the Cossacks of the Don, who would fur- 
nish 66 regiments of cavalry and 14 batteries of artillery, 
or 64,000 men and 116 guns. Excluding the local troo 
and the militia, there would be always in readiness for 
mobilization in European Russia 876 battalions of 
infantry, 948,860 officers and men, 286 squadrons of 
cavalry, and 396 sotmas of Cossacks with 109,000 
2,448 guns with 81,800 men, and 16 battalions of engin- 
eers with 19,000 men. If to these figures are added the 
staffs of the engineers and er parks, 31,000 men, 
and of the military hospitals, 44,800, the total of troo: 
available for active service would amount to 1,284,460 
men. 








CoLoNEL James M. Sanderson, late of New York and 
roprietor of the Langham Hotel, London, died on 
Thursday night, November 16, of disease of the heart, at 
the ageof 50 years. He was a native of Phi a 
son of a well-known hotel-k of the same name. 
Colonel Sanderson will be rem by military men as 
having been intrusted by Secretary Stanton with the su- 
intendence of “ coo ” for the Army of the Poto- 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


RECEPTION OF THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 

Tue National Guard troops of New York city and vicinity 
have once more distinguished themselves and added new 
laurels to their already famous record. The occasion of the 
landing of the Russian Grand Duke on Tuerday last gave 
them the opportunity, which they so amply improved, of 
displaying their military enthusiasm and high proficiency in 
drill and discipline. Passing by, as outside the range of 





excellent order, the troops, however, finding it somewhat 
difficult to preserve the alignments, in consequence of the 
muddy and slippery condition of the pavement .The military 
occupied just forty minutes in passing one given point. On 
the west side of Fourth avenue, in Union Square, was erect- 
ed a grand stand, profusely decorated.with Russian and 
United States colors. This was ocoupied mainly by the 
members of the Citizen Reception Committee and their 
friends, and was taken by some as the point of review, which 
it was, almost, in fact. The following brief synopsis will 
give some idea of the position and strength of the different 





this department, the details of the naval and civic reception 
of the Grand Duke, we will confine ourselves to the military 
display, and the general appearance of the troops as they 
passed in column up Broadway. Never before has the 
patience of the people been more tried ,than by the 
delay in the arrival of the distinguished guest whom it was 
our desire to honor, and no one portion of them has been 
more tried than the members of the National Guard, who 
wore to take so active a part in the ceremonies of his recep- 
tion. The visit of the Grand Duke Alexis had been the 
great theme of discussion among the military for months, and 
the preparations for his reception had to a degree interfered 
with the current military movements, and been the means 
of deferring the aunual fall brigade and division reviews. 
The first orders for the parade were issuel over a month 
ago, when the Russian naval squadron was momentarily ex- 
pected. The strength of the enthusiasm of the National 
Guardsmen, as well as the people, had a severe test in these 
weeks of waiting, and, it must be confessed, began to wane 
at last to such a degree as to affect the various commands 
numerically. It is, however, difficult to check the military 
ardor of the young men composing our National Guard, who, 
despite long waiting and weather postponemente, paraded in 
good strength, and appeared to unusual aavantage on this 
occasion. Infantry commands only were ordered to partici 

cipate in the reception; separate or independent troops 
being ordered to parade for orderly duty attached to the 
staffs of the division and brigades. This, while causing 
some little grumbling on the part of the different cavalry and 
artillery organizations of the First division, was perhaps an 
exceedingly wise plan ; for it is well known that cavalry, as 
at present organized, tend to interfere with the proper dispo- 
sition of infantry troops, particularly on occasions like thir, 
when the streets are more than filled with an eager populace. 
Our National Guard cavalrymen do not as a rule display the 
best horsemanship, nor are their horses well trained fur move 

ments either in the field or the crowded streets of a great 
city. The infantry regiments comprised those of the First 
division, the Twenty-third and Forty-seventh regiments of 
the Eleventh brigade Second division (Brooklyn), and the 
Firet brigade, First division N. G.S. N. J. These were ar- 
ranged in a deployed line on the south side of Battery Place 
and the east side of Broadway, the left resting on West 
street, in the following order, viz. : 


First brigade, First division, Brigadier-Genera) Ward 
commanding. 

Second brigade, First division, Brigadier-General Funk 
commanding. 

First brigade New Jersey, Brigadier-General Plume com 

manding. 

Third brigade, First division, Sprigadier-General Varian 

commanding. ; 


The Seventh, Eleventh, and Twenty-second regiments of 
Infantry were detailed from the respective brigades of the 
First division for escort duty to his Royal Highness, occupy- 
ing a position on the extreme right of the whole military 
colamn. The commanding officers of the regiments on this 
detail reported to Brigadier-General Ward, commanding 
First brigade, who was assigned to the command also of the 
escort. These regiments were formed and posted as follows, 
viz.: The Eleventh in line of battle on the east side of 
Broadway, its left resting on the right of the general line ; 
the Twenty-second in line of battle on the west side of 
Broadway, its left opposite the right of the regiment just 
located ; and the Seventh in open column of companies right 
in front, the rear of the column a little in advance of the 
flanks of the two regiments in line last named. The music 
of these two regiments in line was posted in the rear of the 
regiment in column, and on the march played alternately. 

The Grand Duke and suite landed at pier 1, North River. 
As he moved along the line each regiment in turn paid him 
the compliments due to a major-general, remained at present 
arms until the rear carriage had passed, then broke into 
colnmn of companies, and joined the rear of the moving 
column. When the leading carriage reached the right of the 
line, the two regiments of the escort in line, after saluting, 
broke into columns of fours, and the whole escort moved 
forward under the orders of the general of the First brigade. 
The line of march was up Broadway to Fourteenth street and 
Fourth avenue, to the Clarendon Hotel at Eighteenth street. 
Upon arriving at the hotel his Imperial Highness received a 
marching salute, the bands remaining in column, and the 
troops immediately thereafter being dismissed. After salut- 
ing, the general efficers and their staffs whecled out of the 
column. 

The arrangement and disposition of the troops under the 
direction of Msjor-General Shaler were quite perfect, and, 
with the exception of some little bungling as usual on the 
part of subordinates, every detail was orderly and precise, 
and no delay occurred in the least on the part of the troops, 
who were all in position before 1 o'clock. About 2 o'clock 
the column began to move, and proceeded as above stated in 





commands as they moved past our representative : 

The column was preceded by mounted police, who, march- 
ing on the flanks, kept the street clear to the curb. Then 
came a full band, followed by the police battalion, under 
Superintendent Kelso, parading eighteen files of eight 
commands, and who, by fine marching and good appearance, 
put to blush not a few of the miiitary organizations in its 
rear. Next came Major-General Shaler, commanding First 
division, and staff, ten in number, looking as usual exceed- 
ingly well. The horse of Colonel Oakey, of the staff, how~ 
ever, was somewhat restless under his light (?) weight. Who 
knows but the animal was aware of its rider’s recent de- 
parture from bachelorhood? Following these, and parad- 
ing virtually on the staff of the division commander, was 
Colonel Smith, of the Twenty-first Infantry, and several 
officers of his staff and regiment, all the way from Pough- 
keepsie. Immediately following these came the 

ESCORT, 

headed by and under the command of Brigadier—General 
Ward, the First brigade staff falling in the rear. The 
Seventh, Colonel Clark, in full marching. order, led the es- 
cort, parading ten commands of eighteen files front, with 
four files broken to the rear. The carriages containing the 
Duke, suite, and other important personages, followed, being 
flanked on either side by the Twenty-second, Colonel Porter, 
in full marching order, tex commands of sixteen files; and 
the Eleventh, Colonel Vilmer, ten commands of twelve files. 
The escort, as a whole, looked exceedingly fine ; the members 
of the Eleventh, however, were more interested in viewing 
the Duke than attending to the military business before 
them. In fact, afew members almost dropped their muskets 
aod fell, in a vain attempt to keep their heads to the front and 
look at the Duke at the same time. 


FIRST BRIGADE. 


The Twelfth Infantry, Colonel Ward, six commands, four- 
teen files, led this brigade, followed by the Brooklyn Forty- 
seventh, Colonel Austen, eight commands, fourteen files, and 
the Twenty-third of Brooklyn, Colonel Ward, nine com- 
mands, of ten files. The Sixty-ninth, Colonel Cavanagh, 
eight commands, twelve fi'es, the Seventy-first, Lieutenant— 
Colonel Walcott commanding, ten commands, twelve files, 
and the Seventy-ninth, Colonel Shaw, six commands, twelve 
files, brought up the rear of this brigade. The Twelfth and 
Seventy-first looked unusually well, though slim in num- 
bers. The Brooklyn troops, however, were not excelled by 
any command of the brigade, and deserve high commenda- 
tion for their fine turnout and handsome appearance. The 
Sixty-vinth and Seventy-ninth made a very fair appearance, 
the latter carrying its battle-torn flag, but parading in slim 
numbers and with its staff dismounted. 

SECOND BRIGADE. 


Under the command of its soldierly commander, General 
Funk, followed by a brilliant staff, came next, led by the 
Fifth, Colonel Bendix, parading six commands of eighteen 
files, left companies ten files; Sixth, Colonel Sterry, ten 
commands, fourteen files; Eighty-fourth, Colonel Conkling, 
nine commands, twelve files; Ninety-sixth, Lieutenant—Col- 
onel Stauffcommanding, five commands, twelve files. The 
Fifth, although somewhat unequalized, made a fine appear— 
ance, with fierce helmets. The uniforms and equipments of 
many of the members of the Sixth, particularly the cross- 
belts, looked somewhat untidy; aside from this its appear- 
ance and marching wasvery fine. The Eighty-fourth looked 
handsome in uniform, but poorly in movements,and the 
Ninety-sixth failed to come up to our expectations, especial- 
ly after its prosperous inspection last month. 


THE NEW JERSEY BRIGADE, 


under the command of General Plume, followed by a hand- 
some staff, was a creditable exhibition of New Jersey citizen 
soldiery. The Fifth (Zouaves), Lieutenant-Colonel Hinckle, 
led this brigade, parading eight commands of ten files, fol- 
lowed by the Second, Colonel Allen, six commands, four- 
teen files; the First battalion, Major Hart, six commands, 
twelve files; one company Second battalion, under the com- 
mand of Captain Moore, and the Fourth, Colonel Van Bus- 
kirk, eight commands, fourteen files. The New Jersey 
troops created a good impression along the Jine and were 
frequently applauded. The Second was uniformed similar to 
the New York Twelfth, the Fifth in Zouave dress, the First 
and Second battalions in handsome gray full dress, and the 
Fourth in itsconspicuous blue uniform with yellow trim- 
mings, the latter carrying off the palm in fine marching and 
appearing equal to any regiment in column, which, by the 
way, is no small compliment in so large a display. 
THIRD BRIGADE. 

under the command of General Varian, followed by a hand- 
some staff, all in full dress (swallowtails), alllooking exceed- 
ingly well, brought up the rear of the division. The Ninth, 
Colonel Fisk, this time led the brigade, parading ten com- 





mands of sixteen files. Following it came the Highth, Colo- 
nel Scott, ten commands, ten files; First (Hawkins Zou- 
aves), Lieutenant-—Colonel Webster six commands, eight files, 
and Fifty-fifth, Oolonel Allen, eight commands, twelve files. 
The Ninth, its band and commander, was as much attract- 
ion as the Grand Duke and his suite. The regiment itself 
made a very handsome appearance, the regimental command- 
er’s staff was at this time of a legal number, and the elegant 
band of one hundred performers was by far ahead of any- 
thing in column musically. The other regiments of this bri- 
gade made a fine appearance, nothing in the division column 
exceeding that of this brigade as a whole. 

The display as a whole reflected, as we have said, great 
credit on the National Guard, and in its perfect management 
on the First division commander and his subordinates, nearly 
all of whem were prompt and equal to the occasion, every— 
thing passing off without the slightest confusion, not a halt 
of over five minutes’ duration occurring during the entire 
march. That the National Guard of to-day in this vicinity 
is equal to every and all occasions is constantly becoming 
self~evident. 





Tae Nationat RIFLE Associ1aTion.—The evening chosen 
for the first regular meeting of the directors and incorpor- 
ators of this organization was particularly unfortunate, in 
consequence of the excitement attending the reception of the 
Grand Duke Alexis, many of those notified to attend being 
absent in consequence thereof. Some sixteen gentlemen, 
however,. assembled at the Twenty-second’s armory on 
Tuesday evening last, but, as it took at least eighteen to 
make a quorum according to the Constitution of the associa- 
tion, it was found impossible to trarsact legally the business 
proposed. It being proposed that an informal meeting be 
organized, Colonel Church called the meeting to order, and 
proposed Major-General Shaler as chairman, which proposi- 
tion was unanimously accepted. Major Powell was then 
chosen secretary pro tem., after which Captain Wingate an- 
nounced that a charter had been applied for and obtained, 
as a proofof which he presented the chairman with a certi- 
fied copy. Colonel Church presented for adoption by-laws, 
which were unanimously adopted, after some discussion, 
which resulted in slightly modifying them. The meeting 
shortly afterwards adjourned, the members to assemble 
again at the office of Captain George W. Wingate, 194 
Broadway, on Friday, the 24th inst., at 3:30 Pp. ., for a for- 
mal adoption of the by-laws, etc. 


Tae Spexcer Court or Inquiry met on Friday evening, 
the 17th—present, Lieutenant-Colonel McGano Dunn, presi 
dent, and Major J. T. Kilbreth, judge-advocate. The first 
witness examined was Lieutenant-Co!onel C. R. Braine of 
the Ninth regiment, who testified : I saw Captain Spencer at 
his house the Monday evening*following the riot ; Lieutenant 
Bacon, Fred. Wright, John Agper, and others were there; 
he was apparently ill; said he thought he was struck by a 
crowbar; came home in an Eighth avenue car, walking 
from the corner. His wife dreaded to take off his clothes 
for fear she might find some dreadful wound, but that when 
she did so she could not find a scratch. Saw him afterward 
at the house; said he had large black marks on his back ; 
said he proposed resigning before going out of town, which 
he proposed doing in a few days ; showed me the resignation 
drawn up in his own handwriting. 

Edgar S. Allien testified : I am adjutant in the Ninth regi- 
ment; saw Captain Spencer in the bakery on Eighth avenue 
on July 12; he was sitting on a bed; I asked, ‘‘ Bird, are 
you hurt ?’’ and in saying so I put my hand on his shoulder. 
He said ‘‘ Yes, down my back.’’ I passed my hand down his 
back. He said ‘‘ Yes, all down there.’’ He had on military 
pants but no coat; Colonel Fisk was present; there was a 
good deal of excitement in the room at the time. 

George L. Conner testified: I am sergeantfof Company K, 
Ninth regiment ; I saw Captain Spencer on the 12th of July 
immediately after the firing; he was on the sidewalk, facing 
up Eighth avenue; the company were also on the sidewalk 
drawa up in line of battle, and, I guess, were on both sides 
of him ; the company was not formed at the time, but were 
all mixed in together ; did not see Captain Spencer attempt 
to reform the company ; I was acting as file-closer on the oc- 
casion. 

Henry S. Jackson testified: I am detailed on the non- 
commissioned staff, and member of Company K ; saw Captain 
Spencer on July 12 in the bakery; think he was in citizen's 
clothes ; he had his hand on his neck, and told me how be 
was hurt, but I do not remember how; he was not excited, 
and was standing up. 

0. N. Ainsworth, first sergeant of Company K, Ninth regi- 
ment, testified as to the position of Company K on Jaly 12, 
and said that if there had been any one behind the baker’s 
wagon in the street he could not have seen them, as the 
wagon was a covered one. Adjourned. 

Monday, November 20.—Seth Geer, examined by the 
judge-advocate, Major J. T. Kilbreth, testified: Iam private 
in Company K, and was on duty July 12; did not see Cap- 
tain Spencer during the firing, but saw him, I think, a 
minute after the firing in a room on Eighth avenue in front 
of the house; I said, ‘‘Captain, are you hit,’’ and he said 
“No; ” saw Walt Prior there, and some one tying up his 
wound, Colonel Fisk and Lieutenant Bacon. Lieutenant 
Bacon, after the conversation, touched me on the shoulder 
and said, ‘‘Come out, all hands, everybody.”’ Said I, 





“Yes, sir,’’ and followed him out. Captain Spencer looked 


like everybody else in there—very pale; think he was lean- 
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ing on a counter ; I thought the Colonel (Fisk) was hit, by 
the way he looked, and asked him, and he said “ No;’’ do 
not remember the number of the building; it was just 
above Twenty-fifth street. 

Henry C. Jessup, sworn: I am orderly sergeant of the 
Ninth regiment, and was on July 12; did not ‘see Captain 
Spencer on Eighth avenue, or during the firing; saw him an 
hour after the firing in Parker’s bakery on Eighth avenue, in 
a store, down stairs; met him standing between the doors 
as I came in; I tapped him on the back and said, “ llow are 
you, old boy 2? Said he, ‘‘Jes., don’t.’’ I noticed that he 
looked pretty pale. Said I, ‘‘ What isthe matter, captain ?”’ 
Said he, “I have a very bad back; something ails me with 
my shoulder, and it comes right down my back.” I took it 
that he was pretty badly injured from the manner in which 
he acted. 

Crose-examined : After the firing, by permission of Colonel 
Braine, I was assisting the wounded and obtaining medical 
help for them; assisted in taking charge of Prior with the 
surgeons. It was over an hour after the firing before I saw 
Captain Spencer, between an hour and an hour and a half; 
could not swear, but it was as late as 5 o’clock, or even 6 
o’clock ; I first went into this room five or six minutes after 
the firing; did not see any bed in the back room; the room 
was on the first floor. 

Adjourned till 8 ep. w. Thursday, November 23. 

Tue Twentr-seconp’s New Banp.—On Saturday evening 
the recently organized band of this command gave its first 
public exhibition at the regimental armory, and the large 
attendance and tho pleasure manifested by the auditors bore 
sufficient evidence of the appreciation of the regiment, who 
have so long clamored nct only for good masic, but 
music loud enough to be heard on the5“left.’’ The band of 
this regiment under Dodworth has, it appears, for some little 
time back failed to give satisfaction, its music for parades 
not being of the varied character which the best military 
bands now offer. The members have likewise complained 
of its weak strains, the music, from the inordinate number 
of reed instruments, or the weak ‘‘blowing’’ qualities of 
the performers, seldom if ever reaching the left companies 
of the regiment. The new band, however, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Charles Rehm and E. Neyer, two well-known 
and experienced military musical leaders, propose to over- 
come these difficulties and flatter the ear of the Twenty- 
second hereafter with varied, dulcet, and powerful strains. 
The band of forty pieces on Saturday evening rendered some 
fine selections of Meyerbeer, Rossini, Strauss, and others, 
all of which were well received, as also were the musical 
compositions of Mr. Rehm. At the conclusion of the second 
part Rehm’s juvenile band, sixteen in number, and composed 
of boys under fifteen years of age, gratified the audience with 
one or two selections from Offenbach. These little musicians 
were neatly uniformed in gray, and hailed, we understand, 
from Hudson City. This juvenile band was organized by 
Mr. Rehm, and its excellent performance gave evidence of 
thorough instruction, and elicited loud applause. The second 
part of the programme of some twelve selections was opened 
by the performance of a new quickstep composed by Mr. 
Rehm forthe regiment. In this the drum corps, under Drum- 
Major Strube, was introduced, giving the utmost effective- 
negs to the piece as a composition of street music. The time 
of the drum corps was perfect. This quickstep certainly 
ought to silence the grumbling on the ‘‘left;” but, asa 
concert selection with the corps, it failed to strike us 
favorably. The band is perhaps an improvement on that 
under Dodworth as a military organization, its leader, Mr. 
Rehm, having the experience to justify this assertion. We, 
however, failed to see the'extensive improvement inits quali- 
ties as a concert band on which the members congratulate 
themselves. 

Tar State Re-ARMAMENT.—The official contracts, in the 
matter of the new breech-loader for the National Guard, 
carefully engrossed by Judge-Advocate-General Craig, re- 
ceived the Governor’s signature on Tuesday, at Albany. 
The terms of the contract are most advantageous for the 
State; the ‘‘ Breech-loading Commission ’’—as General Mc- 
Quade and his colleagues have come to be termed—having 
conducted their cfficial trust with a financial sharpness that 
would not discredit the keenest of historic bargainers, The 
allowance secured for the old muzzle-loaders is nearly one 
hundred per cent. over their market value, and puts to 
shame the old clo’ transactions of Chatham street, in its 
palmiest days. We have heard that members of the National 
Guard make loose charges against the commission, suggest- 
ing bribery of its members, and tricks of manipulation that, 
if they were true, should be immediate subjects of official in- 
vestigation. Those who make these statements should be 
prepared to either prove them, or accept the odium and the 
penalty of willful defamation. The expression of individual 
sentiment is the right of a guardsman, but gentlemanly in- 
stinct and a proper respect for his superior officers should 
limit the soldier's too free expression of his feelings or 
sympathies. 

It seems that a general misapprehension obtains in the 
ranks as to the particular arm to be issued. We learn that 
the guns furnished to several regiments on the 6th inst., are 
not their permanent armament, but were a loan of the Rem- 
ington company, made at the urgent request of the Governor, 
in view of next day’s possible contingency. The arms loaned 
were Spanish Remingtons, manufactured in conformity to 
the requirements of Spain, and, haying been ordered, packed, 


shipped, and delivered in this city from the interior of the 
State within thirty-six hours, could not be inspected—a 
circumstance which should explain any possible defect or 
default, if any there were. The arms our militia will have 
are essentially different in calibre, proportion, and operation. 
Bayonets and bayonet sheaths will be furnished with the 
arm. 

In the care of his gun each guardsman should take espe- 
cial pride. Small arms are not made to ride about the 
armories upon, and if one of them breaks in the stock, the 
wight of stupidity who has made a horse of his gun should 
be forced to pay the penalty of making an ass of himself. 
The U. S. War Department fines a private who misuses his 
arm, at least double its cost; a precedent worthy of consid- 
eration by State militia authorities. 

Important Decision on Mixitary Law.—The case of 
Butler, a member of the Seventy-first regiment N. G. 8. N. 
Y., in whose favor a habeas corpus had been issued, was ar- 
gued at considerable length on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week, before Judge’ Brady of the Superior Court, sitting 
at Chambers. Mr. A. Hummel appeared, for the prisoner and 
Lieutenant-Colonel N. Gano Dunn appeared in behalf of the 
State. 

The prisoner’s counsel argued, lst, That the military law 
was unconstitutional, as one could not be imprisoned for a 
debt. 2d, That the warrant being in the nature of a com- 
mitment was irregular on its face. 3d, That the Court- 
martial had not been held in accordance with the statute, 
and therefore asked that the prisoner be discharged. 

On behalf of the State Lieutenant—Colonel Dunn cited the 
late decision of the General Term of the Supreme Court, de- 
claring the imprisonment act constitutional. He argued to 
the court that the warrant was not a commitment in a crim- 
inal sense but an execution against the person, and that the 
proceedings of the Court-martial were held in accordance 
with the law. The judge took the papers, reserving his de- 
cision and remarking that if there was any way that he 
could discharge the prisoner he would, On Saturday he de- 
cided the case in favor of the State and remanded the pris- 
oner back into the custody of the jailer, and a few days since 
in another case again decided in favor of the military law by 
remanding to jail one John E. Crandall, also a member of 
the Seventy-first regiment. These decisions we hope will 
stop any more litigation about the matter of the regularity 
of Courts-martial, as the law has now fully decided the ques- 
tion. All the arguments, both in favor of and against the 
law, having been brought beiore the judge by the counsel 
for the acoused and the counsel in behalf of the State. 


Tae Twentr-seconn’s Mitz--A REMINISCENCE OF THE 
Juty Riot.--The following correspondence relative to the 
disposition of the fund for the benefit of the widow of the 
late Sergeant Samuel Wyatt, Ninth regiment N. G. (who 
was killed in the riot of July 12), exhibits a whole-soul gen- 


erosity worthy of high commendation : 


New Yore, November 14, 1871. 

Mrs. Samuel Wyatt, 107 Macdougal street, New York: 
@Derar Mapam: Enclosed you will find my check on the Chatham 
National Bank payable to yourorder for $623 55, being the total 
amount of contributions I have received from the officers and mem- 
bers of the Twenty-second Infantry, and other friends, for *‘ The 
Wyatt Memorial Fund.” 

By acknowledging the reeeipt of the same at your earliest con- 
venience, you will oblige. Yours an 

m. C. Besson, 


Treasurer of “ The Wyatt Memorial Fund.” 


New Yorx, November 16, 1871, 
— W. C. Besson: 

EAR Sir: To the officers and soldiers of the Twenty-second regi- 
ment — will please tender my earnest thanks for their generous 
contributions which I have received at your hands, amounting to 
$623 55. 

Nothing can restore to me my lamented husband, or compensate 
me for the great loss which I have sustained; yet I feel very grate- 
ful for this kind evidence of their respect, and for your own kind 
personal solicitations in my behalf. 

You will please accept my heartfelt thanks. I am, sir, yours 
truly, Mns. 8. Wyatt. 


The following are the amounts subscribed by the various 
companies of the Twenty-second Infantry toward the ‘‘ Wy- 


att Memorial Fund :”’ 
MEMORANDUM OF RECEIPTS. 


Field and staff, Twenty-second Infantry N. G.....+..ceeee $22 50 
Company A, ''wenty-second Infantry..... Cdecccercccscccce 32 00 
Company B, Twenty-second Infantry........-.es.06 eecccece 56 00 
Company C, Twenty-second Infantry......ccececssssecsesee 
Company D, Twenty-second Infantry... oe 


Company E, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Company F, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Company G, Twenty-second Infantry... 
Company H, Twenty-second Infantry....... 








WM hk RS Nk pr $623 55 
Wm. C. Besson, Treasurer. 


The spirit of the above needs no comment; it is self- 
evident. : 

GEenERAt OnpDers.—The regimental and company orders 
at this season of the year flow ia freely upon us. The word- 
ing and arrangement of these documents differ, according to 
the general character of the organizations from which they 
emanate. In arrangement not a few are very faulty, and for 
this there is no excuse, for the rules and forms laid down in 
the Regulations relating to them are clear and simple. It is 
evident that there are many officars who study the Regula- 
tions only about as often as they examine the Tactics, and 
that is next to never; the result bcing as noticeable in the 
construction of their military documents as in their pro- 
ficiency at drills. As a general thing the wording of these 
orders is similar. All, as @ rule, in the closing paragraph 
urge regular attendance, and a faithful performance of duty 


trive to express a great amount of bombast, and to overload 
the orders with weak and unnecessary verbiage. The words 
‘‘second to none,” commonly used, are very good in their 
way when commandants are able to realize their fall pur- 
port; but when they are merely, as they are usually, nothing 
but a formula of expression used in almost every order, 
year in and year out, they lose their force and their omission 
becomes desirable. 

Military documents of this character should be as concise 
as possible, clear, of unmistakable meaning, and direct to 
the purpose, so that there shall be no excuse for erroneous 
interpretation. The preliminary orders of the season are 
apt to be long, for in them are laid out the plan of operations 
for the ensuing year; and when they contain advantageous 
points, and we know from the general character of the com- 
mandant and company they will be carried out, we always 
feel like commending them to our readers. A good company 
order was issued some months since by Captain Lyon, one 
of the youngest commandants of the Twenty-third and of 
either division. This officer is full of energy, capable, and 
what he says he generally means. The company order re- 
ferred to was long, but contained sentiments which should 
appeal to every good soldier of the National Guard. It is 
evident that Captain Lyon intends having » company worthy 
of the good name and character of the regiment to which it 
is attached. We quote the concluding paragraphs of the 
order : 


_ The commandant is earnest in the determination to do his duty 
in enforcing the by-laws of the company, and nothing more, and 


will hold every member to @ respectful observance of them, Ali 


have it in their power te prevent the accumulation of fines, by a 
cheerful, prompt, and hearty compliance in the di of Gus 
duties. Upon entering upon the present driil season, the com- 
mandant expresses the hope that each and every member will do 
his individual share toward making thiscompany second te none in 
this regiment in numbers, discipline, and drill, by attending drilis 
regularly, and by bringing in at least one recruit. 

‘Lhursday evening of each week should be a standing engagement, 
and for no consideration should trivial matters interfere to prevent 
your presence im the drill-room. A full attendance in drill- 
room creates interest, and interest, success. 


Various Irems.—The members of Company F, Fifth In- 
fantry, and its friends, under the direction of its excellent 
commander, Captain Bruer, will hold its thirty-sixth aani- 
versary ball on Tuesday next,......The reception of Company 
K, Seventy-first Infantry, Captain Wm. H. Cox, takes place 
at the regimental armory December 6.........Company A, 
Twelfth regiment, held a very select and cozy ball at Teuto- 
nia Halllast week. The rooms was tastily dressed, and the floor 
filled during the evening with many handsome toilets. The 
management was perfect, under the control of First Lieuten- 
ant Koechling, and one of the interesting features of the 
evening was the presence, by special invitation, of a large 
delegation of Company I of the Brooklyn Thirteenth, under 
the command of Captain and Brevet Major Buash......The 
Board of Officers of the Seventh, in accordance with its 
usual custom, has issued a roll of the members most distin- 
guished for long and faithfal servise inthe regiment. Its 
receipt by us was rather tardy; its purport therefore has 
been too well anticipated by our contemporaries to be news 
in these columns......The Ninth regiment band under its 
present direction is fast becoming one of the most, if not the 
most, famous military musical organization ia the country. 
Carl Bergmann and D. L. Downing, its eminent conductors, 
have made remarkable improvements in its general charac- 
ter; and its weekly concerts at the Grand Opera House, 
ander the management Mr. H. S. Jackson, are one of the 
chief features of the musical world, and attended largely. 
seeeeLhe drum corps of the Twelfth entertain its friends 
in calico at the armory on the evening of December 6...... 
The communication of “R. E. 8S” is necessarily laid 
over......One of the officers of the Twenty-first (a captain) on 
the occasion of the Duke’s reception became almost lost 
amid the ranks of the Seventh and the people generally. - 
The horse was either too spirited or the rider lacked a 
knowledge of good horsemanship, and we are inclined to be- 


lieve the latter......Au election will be held in Company I, 
Twelfth Infantry, on the 28th instant, at 8 o’elock P. mu., at 
the armory, to fill the office of Captain and such vacancies as 
may occurr. Lieutenant Wm. H. Schwalbe is now in com— 
mand of Company I, and its annual ball will take place at 
Irvicg Hall, January 16, 1872, two bands having been en- 
gaged for the occasion......Colonel Smith, tenant- 
Colonel Lindley, Major Dennis, Adjutant Williams, and 
Captains Darrow and Clark, of the Twenty-first N. Y., 
paraded with General Shaler’s staff at the Grand Duke’s re- 
ception...... Much of interest has been crowded out this week 
by & severe press on our columns. 


Nzw Yorx’s Target Companiges.—The following extract, 
taken from the New York Times, describes most perfectly the 
annual infliction which the citizens of New York are com- 
pelled to suffer : 


The idea su a New York target company to one who 
has never seen the rte itself, or had his in the 
streets while it was pussing, is widely different trom the 


original visions of bald Robin Hood in the merry green’ and of 
Sin tollowers who pulled such amazing long bows, which flit across 
the innocent mind of the agricultural reader. Memories of Walter 
Scott, of the shooting at the Popinjay in Old Mortality, are 
by the words target company. Tv New Yorkers it is unnecessary 
to point out that they have never an romantic 
even agreeable with this subject. They have too often seen a 
drun ion of some twenty-seven men in soldiers’ over- 


ken procession 
wi uskets and ba about on their 
p omer an “They have hed tho misfortans fo. gome in oomtact wi 








on the part of the members. Nota few commandants gon- 
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day and all 
an eat and drink. The following, however, of twenty or thirt 
men through the mud with hopeless despondency painted 
on every They shift their muskets from arm to arm so reck- 
lessly that the bayonet describes a sweep which threatens the integ- 
rity of neighboring eyes, and has on occasions knocked off neigh- 
bering hats. Down comes the soft swizzle of the rain, and plashing 
up to their in mud wade the unhappy targeteers. They are in 
the way of all the vehicles; they know it, and the only thing that 
consoles their wretchedness is the consciousness that they are so 
comapiotely a nuisance, and that they have no business in the 
le of the street. of them have paper juets, painted 


is 
e 
“" 
: 


udily, but affected in streaks by the rain, which combined 
fints after an unseemly fashion. ome of them have military hats 
with dangling plumes, which cling with acity to their 


moist pertin 
countenances and refuse to wave diy. Almost all have ragged 
taloone and leaky bests, whoes defeiencies have been covered 
From o be be rT. mud, They are supposed to be en- 


joying ves, but itis evident that they are up senti- 
ments of tred to the human race which they on- 
strate y in their returo by going through the stores alon 


the route. One or two have Ae Avg overcome uy the proverbia 
sli, of sinners’ ways, and the amount of whiskey stowed 
uw their hats. Their overcoats and faces are covered with a fine 
brown mellow coat of mud, and they look more like resurrection 
men who have been pomgesting eamnenely in a nantly dug 

ve, than gallant targeteers. t as the lo’ t lane will have a 
farning, so at last the excursionists arrive at their destination. 
They have dinner, ani drink pientifully to insure precision of aim. 
Then the shooting commences. The target is stuck wp. and the 
contestants try their 1, which is not marvelous. e fact is 
that the target is seldom touched, while things are made lively for 
everybody within a radiusof a mile. It is wonderful whore the 
bullets contrive to go. As Diogenes remarked of an unskillful 
archer, the only safe place is in front of the target, and every where 
else is to be dangerous. Everything being settled com- 
fortably, the targeteers drink themselves into a state of uproarious 
frenzy and rob every one they meet on their way home. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 

Ruops Istanp.—We do not hear any further of the pro- 
posed effort on the part of a prominent officer of the First 
division of this State relative to a thorough reorganization 
of the militia and the laws governing the same. We trust 
this winter will suggest some legislative means of abolishing the 
antediluvian system of chartered or independent organiza- 
tions, and the introduction of a system which will place 
Rhode Island’s National Guard where it belongs, among the 
first in the Union. 

There is, comparatively speaking, little news among the 
military movements of this State. The ‘‘United Train,’’ 
Colonel Harry Allen, still survives the fatigues of its summer 
tour eastward, and, we learn, parade in large numbers for 
drill ; in fact, a few weeks since it inspected, we are informed 
through “Old Guard,’ some eighty-five men, and actually 
paraded that number to witness the Dutch extravaganza of 
**Oofty Gooft,’? then being performed in Providence. This, 
we must confess, was pretty good, especially when the play 
was a repetition of the one witnessed by the company when 
the guests of the New York Seventy-first. 

The Providence Light Enfantry, Captain Dennis, among 
its numerous good qualities has a famous Glee Club, which 
very often astonishes the natives by its fine vocal sounds. 
A recent issue of the Lvening Bulletin gives an interesting 
account of the first anniversary of this club, which we ap- 


pend : 

The first anniversary of the Glee Club connected with the 
First Light Infantry was observed on the evening of the 16th 
inst. with all due formality, solemnity, and jollity. In the 
first part of the evening the club, with invited guests, 
assembled in the infantry armory, where matters of business 
were attended to. The following officers were elected for the 
second year : 

Director—F. Moulton. 

Librarian—A. J. Gale. 

Secret T —Dr. W. E. Anthony. 


and T 
Executive Committee—Dr. W. E. Anthony and W. F. Elliott. 

Business done with, the club then entertained the guests 
with some of their best selections, in their usual excellent 
manner ; after which all adjourned to Ardoene’s Hall. The 
club had as guests, Captain Dennis and the officers of the 
infantry, Colonel Allen of the U. T. A., Colonel A. C. Eddy, 
Captain Hall and Mr. Whitaker of the Veterans, and Ser- 
geants Draper and Allen, and Private Nutting of the infantry, 
the whole making a party of just the size for a social, enjoy- 
able time. The party were called to order by Dr. W. E. 
Anthony, and after divine blessing was invoked by Rev. S. 
H. Webb, chaplain of the infantry, attention was paid to the 
banquet prepared, which did Mr. Ardoene credit, and to 
which all did ample justice. This pleasant proceeding over, 
the chairman, in behalf of the club, welcomed the guests 
present, and offered the toast : 

“The First Light Infantry Company ’—The source from whence 
we spring: may we ever prove worthy sons. 

This was responded to by Captain Dennis, when followed 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” responded to by Colonel Eddy, and 
‘Our friends of our brother organizations,’ responded to by 
Colonel Allen. Speeches short and to the point were made 
by Paymaster Parsons, rmaster Sheldon, Captain 
Teel, Lieutenants Bullock and Sherman, Sergeant Allen of 
the infantry, and others. Lieutenant Annable also made a 
speech, closing with the toast : 

“The First Light Infantry Company "—May each individual 
member manifest the same interest in the future as in the past. 

The chairman then offered : 

“The Veteran First Light Infan Association "—Ma 
wenn be ready to follow ry their eaten. dene 

This was responded to by Mr. Whitaker, and then came a 
toast to Colonel Brown of the Veterans which received 
hearty commendation. 

The exercises were thickly interspersed with music from 
the club, individually and collectively, which was the enter- 
tainment of the evening. Their responses to speeches were 
at times remarkably pat. Their cheer was also given occa- 
sionally, which is full of music and ring. Thus passed the 
evening till midnight, when the chairman congratulated the 
club on the success of the past year, and expressed a hope of 
its continuance in the future ; the clubsang the “ Cherubim 
Prayer,’’ and the party went home well satisfied with the 
success of the anniversary observance, and with themselves 
as a club, as they deserve to be. 

We understand the club propose to give a series of concerts 
this winter, which will be a variety to the various 
entertainments furnished, and will doubtless meet with a 
success commensurate with their excellence. 








FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


Tr is that before the end of January, 1872, 
France will have ten army corps, completely organized 
and fully supplied with improved arms, posted at the 
great military centres of the country. 

Iv is announced that none of the French officers who 
obtained their grades during the Franco-Prussian war 
from Gambetta, after having broken their paroles and es- 
caped from Germany, will be retained in their grades 
thus obtained. 

THE court-martial in thecace of the wreck of Her 
Majesty’s ship Meguera has closed its deliberations, and 
rendered a verdict fully acquitting the captain, officers, 
and crew. The result is generall ted with satis- 
faction, and it throwsthe responsibility for the disaster 
upon the Admiralty, who sent to sea an unseaworthy ves- 
sel. 


ARTILLERY experiments on a large scale are about to 
take place at Vincennes, when several new guns will be 
carefully tried. The pieces of 7, which were manufac- 
tured in Paris during the siege, enjoy a capital reputa- 
tion for range and precision among the French gunners ; 
but a larger steel breech-loading piece is about to be ex- 
perimented with, it being a dogma that the Prussians 
must be beaten with their own weapons. 

Aw explosion of gunpowder occurred November 18 
in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, opposite Coblentz, on 
the Rhine. Some cartridges were touched by fire in the 
ordnance manufacturing laboratory, and a large yuanti- 
ty of fixed and loose ammunition exploded in conse- 
quenc>. The building was badly shattered. Three sol- 
diers were killed and many others wounded. The im- 
mense magazines of the fortress, where a supply of pow- 
der is stored sufficient for a ten years’ siege, escaped the 
danger. 

A FRENCH medico, writing on army clothing, argues 
for the Prussian helmet, which he describes as light, 
and affording capital protection for the eyes and the back 
of the head; the brass ornaments, point, and metallic 
chin-strap guaranteeing the men against sword cuts and 
bullets. How on earth the French ever came to adopt 
the kepi the doctor cannot say. The same authority 
also condemns the shoe and gaiter, and strongly recom- 
mends the half-boot, which is much more rapidly put on 
and preferable in case of surprise. In fact, several arti- 
cles of Prussian wear are recommended by this medical 
reformer. 

At the Academy of Sciences in Paris, reports the A7- 
my and Navy Gazette,M. Dumas communicated some 
experiments instituted with the view of ascertaining the 
effects produced on bronze by the addition of phosphorus. 


If the proportion of this element exceed one-half per | G. 


cent., tie color of the alloy is heightened, and resembles 
gold with a large admixture of copper. The grain of 
the fracture resembles that of steel, and the metal ac- 

uires great elasticity. Its resistance in certain cases is 

oubled, and its hardness is such that the file will 
scarcely bite on it. When melted the mass is extremely 
fluid, and fills the smallest interstices of a mould. By 
varying the proportions of phosphorus the alloy will ac- 
quire a great diversity of qualities. For guns it may be 
made jextremely hard with little elasticity, so as to re- 
sist fracture; or the latter quality may be increased 
without any loss of the former for machinery ; or it may 
be made very elastic or ductile for cartridges; or may 
assume various hues with little hardness, for pieces of 
art. It is cheap, and may be frequently recast. Cart- 
ridges made from it were recharged at Liege fifty times 
without in the Jeast impairing the allow. They may 
moreover be made much lighter, and the new metal is 
not subject to oxidation. 


THe scheme of military organization which is being 
matured by the Russian government appears to have a 
twofold design: 1. The concentration in Western Rus- 
sia of a sufficient force to meet any attack from the Ger- 
man side of the frontier. 2. The mobilization of the en- 
tire population capable of bearing arms, in order to cre- 
ate that solid corps de reserve which Germany already 
possesses, and in which Russia herself during the Cri- 
mean war was found to be so signally wanting. Among 
those mentioned as legally exempt from the conscription 
are all members of the priesthood and persons con- 
nected with the service of the church, all only sons, and 
persons upon whom the entire support of a household 
may depend ; as also heads of commercial, financial, and 
manufacturing establishments, taverns and small work- 
shops where less than five men are employed being ex- 
cepted. Doctors, apothecaries, and veterinary surgeons 
are included in the list of “reserves”; and a special 
clause announces that “exemption from service shall ap- 
ply but sparingly to foreigners naturalized in Russia, 
and shall not apply at all to the children of such per- 
sons.” 


THE Russian artillery journal quoted by London Hn- 
gineering, publishes particulars concerning some trials 
recently made with a self-acting running-out gun car- 
riage, manufactured by MM. Krupp, by command of the 
Russian Government, and intended for service with the 
11 in. Krupp breech-loader for casemates. The princi- 
ple of the carriage is such that it utilizes the force of the 
recoil in such a way that the gun runs back up a dwarf 
platform for a short distance under the action of the 
brake, and afterwards runs forward 
firing position. The independent action of the compress- 
or, together with the movement of the wheels, affects the 
running back as recoil takes place. On explosion the 
compressor remains in inactivity until the carriage, slid- 
ing back, throws over the lever by means of the catch, 
and sets it in operation, at the same time the carriage 
coming upon the wheels of the rear truck, completes its 
movement with a rolling action. Gearing applied to the 
rear rd of the Cnet eee effects the lateral —_ 
ing of the . For loading, a turning crane was fit 
to the conthegs for lifting and placing the shot within 


the gun. An 11 iu. cast-steel gun, weighing 25 
sue, see pineal. on We eaatiags. maximum eleva- 
tion was 14 pes, and one performed this op- 


again into its former | © 


Loading the gun also required three men. The running- 
out arrangement occupied one gunner on each side of the 
carriage to place it on the trucks by levers. Formerly 
eight were detailed to this work by the aid of windlass- 
es. One hundred rounds were fired, the normal charge 
being 82.50 lbs. of prismatic powder; the weight of the 
projectiles was 495 lbs. The first few shots were fired with 
reduced charges; the rest with the normal charge. The 
results of these trials were highly satisfactory, the car- 
riage doing all that was expected from it, after a few al- 
terations had been made, and the ease and increased ra- 
pidity in firing were strongly marked. 

Count Arnim, the representative of Germany at 
Versailles, has demanded of the French Government the 
suppression of the Anti-Prussien, a journal published at 
Lyons. The following extracts will give an idea of the 
spirit and style of the organ in question: 

“ Object of the Journal.—The mission of the bulletin 
of the Lyons Anti-Prussian League is not to permit a 
wound to cicatrize the conservation of which it believes 
to be indispensable to a complete cure. Prussians or 
allies of Prussia, the Lyons League declares war with 
you—war to the knife! Nation of thieves and spies, the 
cup of your crimes overflows; back! and make place 
for honest men. What do we, first of all, desire? To 
expel (by moral force, of course, and not by violent 
means, since we are not yet able to employ them) all the 
Prussians who reside in France. 

“ Denunciation.—In enumerating recently the different 
branches of business carried on by the house William, 
Bismarck & Co. (such as robbery, burning, pillage, etc.), 
we added that the Lyons agent of this establishment is 
C. F. Dolz, quai Saint Clair. 

“ Signalement.—Big Koester. Persons desirous of 
making the acquaintance of this personage may find him 
every day at 3 o’clock in the afternoon at Guilleton’s 
restaurant, 5 rue St. Catherine, to the right on entering. 
He is easily recognizei, stout, of middle stature, hair 
and beard sandy, about fifty-two years of age. 

“ A happy Idea.—We give this notion for what it is 
worth ; our friends will make what use of it they please. 
Let all the leaguers carry whistles, and whenever they 
meet a known Prussian they must whistle loudly and 
shrilly. We defy the most furious Prussian to suffer 
this treatment longer than a fortnight. This whistle, 
constantly tracking and pursuing them, will soon be- 
come for them the most terrible of nightmares. There 
is nothing but what is perfectly legal in this whimsical 
expedient. 

“ The Pillory— We should say nothing if every French 
soul felt the necessity of removing forever all the igno- 
ble creatures belonging to that rade accursed for 2,000 
years past, and which is called Germany, the Empire of 
ermany, and finally Prussia. And to think that 
French merchants do not fear to take back into their 
counting-houses enemies who are furious at not having 
effaced us from the list of natioas! Shame on these 
French; they are the Prussians of the interior, and we 
will nail them to the pillory!” (The name and address 
of a “ Prussian of the interior” follow.) 

The Gaulois, another French journal, exclaims: 
“ After Paris and Martinique, Chicago has fallen a prey 
to the flames. In the devil’s name will no German town 
ever be burnt down? Snjin, un incendie en Alle- 
magne |” 





OBITUARY. 
(From the Illustrated London News.) 
THE HON. MRS. MUNDY. 


THE Hon. Sarah Mundy, daughter of the first and 
great Lord Rodney, and widow of the late General Mun- 
dy, died on the 17th July last, in her ninety-second year. 
It is a remarkable fact that the famous admiral, the fa- 
ther of the lady whose death we record, was born as far 
back as 1718, only four years after the death of Queen 
Anne. She married November 27, 1801, General God- 
frey Basil Mundy, second son of Edward Miller Mundy 
Esq., M. P. of Shipley ; and became a widow March 14, 
1848: having had issue one daughter, Rosamond, wife of 
Charles, Lord Tredegar, brother of the Dowager Lady 
Rodney, (relict oi the third Lord Rodney ;) and four 
sons— Major-General Godfrey Charles Mundy, late Gov- 
ernor of Jersey; Admiral Sir George Rodney Mundy, 
K. C. B.; Major-General Pierrepoint Henry Mundy ; and 
Colonel George Valentine Mundy, O. B., deceased. 

Delaware papers please copy. 








MARRIED. 


{Announcements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
Sifty cents each.) : 





RuckeR—JamMEs.—At St. James, Mo.,on the 15th inst., by the 
Rev. B.T. Lacy, D. D., Major W. A. Rucker, U. 8. Army, to 
Miss Luxe, daughter of Mr. William James. 

Harris—Hvurtcuins.—At the Legation of the United States, 

Paris, France, on Monday, October [{30, 1871, H. T. B. Hanris, 
assistant proeaes J. 8S. Navy, to Sara L. G. Hutcurns, 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Patrerson—GoutpsmitH.—At Trinity church, Rutland, Vt., on 
Wednesday, November 15, by Rev. J. H. Ely, assisted by Rev. Wm. 
J. Harris, JosepH Storm Patrerson, of Philadelphia, to Mary 
MIDDLETON, daughter of Dr. M. Goldemith, of the former place. 

PaRKER—ABEEL.—At Rome, N. Y.,on the 9th of November, 
1871, by the Rev. Gustavus Abeel, D.D., of Newark, N. J., assisted 
by Rev. Dr. Stryker, Brevet Major F. H, Parker, Ordnance Co: 

5. 7 to Miss AueusTa ABEEL, daughter of the late Captain 
James &. Abeel, U. 8. Army. 


Kinesspurny—KitrrepGe.—At Milwaukee, Wis., October 31, at 
the residence of W. E. Kittredge, by Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, Frep. 
W. Kinessury, lieutenant Second Cavalry, to Miss Eva M. Kit- 
TREDGE, of Milwaukee. 

Drourr—BatTeman.—On the 12th inst., at the residence of the 
bride’s father, First Lieutenant THomas Dorr, Second Infantry, 
to Miss Jeny»iz Bateman, daughter of Thomas Bateman, Esq., of 
Louisville, Ky. (No cards.) 








DIED. 


Moopy.—At Fort Monroe, Virginia, on the llth inst., Marriz 
M., daughter of John S. and Catherine Moody, in the twenty-sev- 
enth year of her age. 

Jouyson.—At Fort Stockton, Texas, on the 4th ult., FREDERICK 





Lewis, infant ae oe Lewis and Nellie R. Johnson, aged 
one year, one month, teen days, 





